PROLOGUE 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS 


As  a person  who  finds  checkbook-balancing  an  ordeal 
and  who  tips  20  percent  at  restaurants  because  10 
_ percent  is  mean  and  every  gradient  in  between 
leaves  me  staring  fixedly  at  the  check  as  though  trying  to 
fight  my  way  back  from  an  on-field  concussion,  I’ve  always 
felt  that  “the  dismal  science”  seemed  an  apt  nickname  for 
economics. 

I was  disappointed,  therefore,  to  learn  a few  years  back 
that  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  coiner  of  “dismal  science,”  did 
not,  in  fact,  have  in  mind  the  gloom  one  might  feel  at  the 
prospect  of  compelled  arithmetic  or  upon  discovering  that 
one  had  packed  Econometrica  instead  of  the  New  Yorker  for  a 
flight  to  Dallas.  Carlyle’s  disdain,  rather,  stemmed  from  his 
encounter  with  Malthusian  theory,  which,  we  can  all  agree, 
had  reached  decidedly  dismal  conclusions. 

But  I’ve  since  learned  that  the  eminent  Scottish  historian 
had  not  hi  fact  been  pondering  the  link  between  procreation 
and  famine  when  he  soured  on  economics  but  the  views  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  other  political  economists  regarding 
slavery  and  serfdom.  As  stunningly  obtuse  and  retrograde  as 
he  was  brilliant,  Carlyle  believed,  among  other  things,  that 
Africans  were  “two-legged  cattle”  needful  of  the  “benefi- 
cent whip,”  that  the  Irish  were  a naturally  slavish  race,  and 
that  Mill  and  company’s  view  of  human  beings  as  equal 
and  entitled  to  freedom  did  nothing  less  than  threaten  the 
well-ordered  edifice  of  empire  and  civilization  that  adorned 
the  world.  In  a disturbing  (to  say  the  least)  1849  essay  titled 
“Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Negro  Question,”  Carlyle  said 
of  economics:  “[T]he  Social  Science . . . which  finds  the  secret 
of  this  universe  in  ‘supply  and  demand,’  and  reduces  the  duty 
of  human  governors  to  that  of  letting  men  alone,  is  ...  a drea- 
ry, desolate,  and  indeed  quite  abject  and  distressing  [science]; 
what  we  might  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  dismal  science.” 

If  Carlyle  and  fellow  travelers  (Dickens  and  Ruskin 
among  them)  were  angered  by  the  strong  political  views  of 
the  economists  of  their  time,  critics  of  present-day  econo- 
mists have  been  distressed  by  a turn  away  from  hot-blooded 
politics  and  into  the  chill  arms  of  abstraction  and  formula. 
The  charges,  as  I understand  them,  are  that  the  rational- 
actor-obsessed  neoclassical  economists — the  main  villains 
along  with  Keynesians  in  this  morality  play — suffer  from 
“physics  envy”;  are  useless  as  predictors  of  economic  events 
(see  October  2008);  and  stand  in  such  idolatrous  awe  of  their 
sublime  models  that  they  fail  to  note  that  human  beings  and 
their  human-wrought  institutions  do  not  necessarily  bend  to 


the  urgings  of  mathematical  constructs  and  thereby  come  to 
considerable  harm  (see  October  2008). 

But  neoclassical- Keynesian  theory,  while  it  dominates  tes- 
timony before  congressional  committees,  is  not  all  of  pres- 
ent-day economics,  which  happily  includes  ventures  such 
as  “The  Best  of  Times,  The  Worst  of  Tunes:  Understanding 
Pro-Cyclical  Mortality,”  a paper  that  delves  the  long-known 
relationship  between  prosperity  and  higher  rates  of  mortal- 
ity and,  after  frying  up  a whole  school  of  red  herrings — e.g., 
the  unemployed  have  more  time  for  exercise  or  can’t  afford 
doughnuts  and  therefore  eat  fruit — lands  on  the  finding  that 
in  bad  times  nursing  homes  are  able  to  hire  experienced  staff 
to  fill  low -wage  patient-care  jobs,  and  in  good  times  they  take 
who  they  can  get. 

That  citation  was  drawn  from  a cache  of  papers  published 
since  1 920  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(NBER),  a Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  think  tank.  (Full  dis- 
closure: My  wife  is  a non-economist  administrator  at  NBER.) 

“The  bureau” — as  it’s  referred  to  by  insiders — coalesces 
around  a few  thousand  invited  “family”  members  (including 
26  Nobelists,  at  last  count).  And  while  NBER  posts  plenty  of 
documents  pitched  higher  than  a dog  can  hear  (“Segregated 
Security  Exchanges  with  Ex  Ante  Rights  to  Trade:  A Market- 
Based  Solution  to  Collateral-Constrained  Externalities”), 
it  also  takes  on  such  questions  as:  Does  the  Ramadan  fast 
depress  productivity  in  Muslim  nations?  (Yes.)  Does  it 
increase  feelings  of  self-worth?  (Yes.)  Is  the  importation  of 
foreign  technology  workers  good  for  local  economies?  (Yes, 
in  that  wages  rise  for  native  workers;  but  no  in  that  housing 
becomes  more  expensive.)  Does  parachuting  in  a “star”  fac- 
ulty member  benefit  a university  academic  department?  (No, 
as  regards  the  productivity  of  incumbent  colleagues.  But  yes 
as  regards  the  quality  of  subsequent  hires.) 

Is  this  dismal  science?  I suppose  it  is  if  one  assumes  that 
it’s  the  work  of  a science  to  bring  us  to  a certainty  and  not 
an  ambiguity.  That’s  what  we  expect  of  physics,  for  example. 
But  physics  focuses  on  bodies  that  move  according  to  immu- 
table law  (we  believe),  while  the  subjects  of  social  science 
weave  and  bob,  distracted  by  desire,  devotion,  Monet,  the 
dark  wood  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  or  the  need  to  under- 
stand physics.  It’s  a complicated  science  certainly,  though 
(except  that  it  involves  mathematics)  hardly  dismal. 

Our  story  on  efforts  by  two  economists  to  understand 
human  behavior  in  markets  in  which  money  is  not  the  cur- 
rency begins  on  page  24.  — ben  birnbaum 
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Editor’s  note:  Zachary  Jason’s  “Memorial 
Days’’  (Winter  2014)  drew  the  strongest  writ- 
ten response  of  any  story  we’ve  published 
since  Boston  College  Magazine  was  found- 
ed in  1978.  While  it’s  long  been  the  custom  of 
the  magazine  to  set  aside  two  pages  per  issue 
for  letters,  we  are  in  this  instance  presenting 
every  letter  we  received  for  publication. 

TOUCHED  BY  WAR 

Zachary  Jason’s  poignant  and  well- 
researched  piece  on  John  Fitzgibbons  dug 
up  buried  memories  (I  was  in  Vietnam 
in  1969)  and  prompted  a first  visit  to  the 
Boston  College  Veterans  Memorial  on  the 
Burns  Library  lawn.  The  article  also  cap- 
tured a Boston  College  far  simpler  than 
today’s  and  recognized  what  a frightening 
task  was  handed  to  men  so  young  and  yet 
so  noble. 

I never  met  John  Fitzgibbons,  but  I 
wish  that  I had.  Semper  Fi! 

Joseph  Coffey  ’67 

West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Zachary  Jason's  story  about  the  life  and 
death  of  a genuine  American  military  hero 
was  a welcome,  albeit  tragic,  human  inter- 
est story.  The  piece  was  extremely  well 
researched  and  written.  Seldom  has  Boston 
College  Magazine  highlighted  the  heroics 
of  men  like  1st  Lt.  John  Fitzgibbons  who 
responded  to  his  country’s  call  by  serving 
in  the  military  and  making  the  ultimate 
sacrifice. 

This  story  is  a far  cry  from  the  usual 
championing  of  the  downtrodden  and 
bleeding-heart  stories  that  seemed  to  have 
permeated  the  pages  of  BCM  for  too  many 
years. 

Richard  J.  Burke  ’60 

Lt.  Col.  USMC , Ret. 

Charlestown,  Massachusetts 

Zachary  Jason’s  article  was  heart  wrench- 
ing. In  a few  short  pages  it  gave  insight  to 
the  suffering  that  the  Fitzgibbons  family 
felt  and  still  feels  over  the  death  of  their 
gifted  eldest  child.  It  also  shares  the  pain 
of  his  wife,  who,  for  all  we  know  from  the 


article,  still  goes  by  her  married  name  of 
Fitzgibbons.  Had  he  lived  I would  not  be 
thinking  of  hint.  He  would  be  a beloved 
uncle,  son,  and  father,  continuing  on  the 
path  of  the  idyllic  life  he  had  enjoyed.  The 
article  says  much  about  grief,  and  also  says 
much  about  the  deep  understanding  of 
Zachary  Jason,  class  of ’ll. 

Donna  DiMattia  Conry 
Wife  of  John  Conry  ’87 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  but  sad 
story  about  classmate  John  Fitzgibbons. 
We  are  a war  year  class,  and  therefore 
many  class  members  served  our  country, 
either  through  ROTC,  OCS,  enlisted  or 
drafted.  In  addition  to  John  Fitzgibbons 
and  Mike  Counihan,  we  had  another  KIA 
in  Vietnam:  1st  Lieut.  Dennis  J.  Reardon, 
a Marine  helicopter  pilot.  All  three  KIA 
classmates  are  listed  on  the  alumni  memo- 
rial wall  on  campus. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  many 
women  (14)  who  served  in  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Air  Force.  My  wife,  Mary- 
Anne  Woodward  Benedict  ’67  (USN) 
and  I (USMC)  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing for  10  years  on  the  BC  Veterans 
Remembrance  Committee. 

Charles  A.  Benedict  ’67,  MBA’70,  P’96 
Newton,  Massachusetts 

What  an  inspiring  tribute  to  Lt.  John 
Fitzgibbons  and  his  family!  The  whole 
story:  growing  up  in  the  small  town  of 
Wakefield;  becoming  a student  and  athlete 
at  Boston  College;  and  then  volunteering 
as  an  Army  infantryman  leading  a platoon 
in  Vietnam — and  then  the  story  of  how 
his  medals  found  a proper  home.  As 
President  Reagan  said  of  the  Rangers  at 
Pointe  du  Hoc  at  Normandy:  “Where  do 
we  find  such  men?” 

Richard  C.  Carpenter  ’55,  P’84 
U.S.  Army  Nike  missile  platoon  leader 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 

The  poignant  narrative  rekindled  fiery 
campus  days  at  BC  during  my  time  there. 
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I remember  so  well  the  announcement  of 
the  draft  number  lottery.  So  much  tension. 
Little  do  we  who  did  not  serve  in  Vietnam 
know  about  the  sense  of  separation  of  our 
soldiers.  However,  the  article  captures 
Fitzgibbons’s  courage  and  limitless  spirit, 
which  epitomizes  our  country’s  will,  even 
to  this  day,  even  in  a war  few  desired.  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Jason  on  his  research  and 
his  ability  to  communicate  the  love  for 
John  Fitzgibbons  felt  by  so  many  people, 
as  well  as  the  irreparable  loss  felt  by  so 
many. 

May  all  who  become  thus  acquainted 
with  John  Fitzgibbons  and  his  family  find 
strength  and  a similar  spirit  for  life. 

Tom  Anstett  ’73 

Frankfort,  Illinois 

Thank  you  for  the  article  on  Lt. 
Fitzgibbons.  It  brought  out  so  much  of 
the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  for  the  soldier,  the 
family,  and  Boston  College. 

Don  Falk  ’69 

1st  Cavalry  Div.  Vietnam  (1970-71) 

Cheshire,  Connecticut 

This  was  one  of  the  most  sensitive, 
probing,  and  well-written  pieces  out  of 
Boston  College  in  my  54-year  link  to  the 
University. 

Roads  to  wars  and  tragedies  have  been 
a part  of  Boston  College  virtually  since  its 
inception.  The  very  personal  history  of  a 
“typical  BC  kid”  from  the  old  Middlesex 
League  area  of  Greater  Boston  was  par- 
ticularly evocative,  as  it  revealed  so  much 
of  so  many  people  over  the  broad  canvas 
of  time.  Questions  unanswered,  envelopes 
unopened,  feelings  not  worked  through; 
pain  unfathomable;  anger  never  able  to  be 
neutralized  or  put  to  rest. 

How  we  express  our  remembrances 
and  what  we  feel  about  them — some 
recorded  in  stone,  medals,  memorials,  or 
memorabilia — is  never  enough.  For  so 
long,  nothing  about  Vietnam,  then  Herr’s 
Dispatches  and  Caputo’s  A Rumor  of  War, 
now  the  whole  horrid  event  of  that  war 
out  there  to  remember,  reexamine,  pro- 
cess, feel,  and  perhaps  to  put  to  rest  along 
with  those  we  will  never  forget. 

The  Mother’s  Day  ’61  picture  of  the 
Fitzgibbons  family  at  the  old  Colonial 
Restaurant  in  Lynnfield  reveals  more  than 
any  words  could  about  how  a huge  family 


still  struggles  with  loss  of  son,  brother, 
husband,  and  friend  45  years  later. 

John  F.  Michaels  Jr.  ’63 

Capt.,  Medical  Corps,  USNR  (Ret.) 

Blackshear,  Georgia 

This  was  the  most  substantive  and  pow- 
erful article  I’ve  read  over  four  decades 
of  reading  Boston  College  Magazine.  It 
evoked,  in  waves,  combinations  of  pain 
and  pride. 

The  specter  of  John’s  life  and  pass- 
ing, combined  with  thoughts  of  the  nine 
servicemen  I knew  who  died  in  Vietnam; 
each  of  meaning  and  immense  prom- 
ise. None  of  their  families  was  ever  the 
same.  Included  are  three:  1st  Lt.  Dennis  J. 
Reardon  ’67,  Spec.  4 Allen  F.  Keating,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Casey.  I knew  each 
family,  including  1 3 brothers  and  sisters, 
and  General  Casey’s  son,  who  recently 
retired  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

“Memorial  Days”  set  a meaningful 
scene  of  a BC  very  different  from  2014. 
Jerry  York  was  in  John  Fitzgibbons’s  class 
of ’67. 1 enrolled  at  Boston  College  in 
September  1967.  My  Lottery  number  was 
218,  yet  my  best  friend’s  was  two.  He  was 
deferred  for  medical  reasons,  but  each  of 
us  could’ve  been  John,  and  our  families 
affected  in  kind. 

Yes,  the  pain,  but  also  the  pride  in 
knowing  these  fallen  heroes.  Like  John, 
each  willingly  put  it  all  on  the  line  with 
hopes  of  a better  tomorrow  and  world,  a 
corrupt  war  aside.  Added  is  the  pride  in 
Boston  College,  all  it  was  and  has  become, 
and  the  many,  some  heroes,  who’ve  con- 
tributed. 

Thomas  W.  Burke  ’7 1 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Like  John  Fitzgibbons,  I was  commis- 
sioned through  Army  ROTC.  I served  two 
tours  in  Vietnam  and  spent  considerable 
time  in  Tay  Ninh  province  advising  the  TF 
3-VN  armored  cavalry  brigade  operating 
along  the  Cambodian  border — so  I know 
very  well  the  terrain  and  location  where 
John  was  hit. 

John  Nugent  ’61 
LTC  (AUS),  Ret. 

Butte,  Montana 

The  piece  brought  back  memories.  My 
own  time  with  the  Marine  Corps,  serv- 


ing in  Vietnam  also  had  a Boston  College 
genesis. 

After  graduating  from  Boston  College 
in  1960  I went  to  OCS  in  Quantico, 
Virginia,  but  only  after  I had  the  blessings 
of  a Jesuit  and  two  Boston  College  alumni. 

I had  thought  about  joining  the  Marine 
Corps  for  some  time  and  had  discussed 
the  prospects  with  Wally  Boudreau  ’43, 
the  alumni  director,  Frank  Sullivan,  SJ, 

’21,  and  Charlie  Murphy  ’30.  At  first  they 
didn’t  think  it  was  a good  idea.  Then  one 
day  Fr.  Frank  stopped  me  in  Alumni  Hall, 
where  I lived  and  worked  as  a senior,  and 
he  said,  “Wally,  Charlie,  and  I think  it 
would  do  you  good  to  go  to  OCS.” 

One  of  the  other  driving  factors  was 
that  a classmate  at  Boston  College  said  he 
didn’t  think  I could  make  it.  And,  on  the 
surface,  his  opinion  was  on  solid  ground.  I 
was  24  years  old,  six  feet  tall,  and  weighed 
only  123  pounds. 

I did  make  it.  I was  commissioned 
and  was  stationed  at  Iwakuni,  Japan.  In 
mid-March  1962  while  on  duty  as  a com- 
munication watch  officer,  a top-secret 
flash  message  arrived  announcing  that 
Operation  Shufly,  which  called  for  the 
first  deployment  of  Marines  to  Vietnam, 
had  been  approved.  I took  the  decrypted 
message  to  the  Asst.  Wing  Commander 
B.  General  John  Dobbin.  As  he  read  the 
message  I noticed  a Boston  College  paper- 
weight on  his  desk.  When  General  Dobbin 
finished  reading,  I asked  him  if  he  went  to 
Boston  College. 

“Yes,  I did,  Lt.  Did  you?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  I replied. 

General  Dobbin  ’33  asked  me  if  I had 
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read  the  message.  I said  I had.  He  then 
asked  if  I wanted  to  go  on  Operation 
Shufly.  “Yes,  Sir,”  I said.  Several  weeks 
later  I was  on  the  ground  at  Soc  Trang, 
South  Vietnam,  with  a billet  for  a captain 
not  a lieutenant. 

The  50th  American  serviceman  killed 
in  Vietnam  was  a good  friend,  Dr.  Gerry 
Griffith,  USN.  From  that  event  to  the 
Christmas  Day  several  years  later  when 
I was  living  in  Singapore  as  a civilian, 
my  doubts  about  the  Vietnam  War  grew 
within  me.  On  that  Christmas  Day  in  1969 
my  family  and  I hosted  two  young  Marines 
from  Vietnam  who  were  in  Singapore 
on  rest  and  relaxation.  One  of  the  young 
Marines  asked  if  he  could  hold  my  year-old 
daughter  as  he  sat  in  a rocking  chair.  He 
had  a year-old  daughter  of  his  own  back  in 
Wisconsin,  he  told  us.  After  a few  minutes, 
I went  into  the  den  where  the  corporal  and 
Courtney  were,  and  I saw  tears  streaming 
down  his  face.  I asked  him  if  he  was  ok. 
“Sir,”  he  said,  “I  will  kill  anyone,  I mean 
anyone,  who  gets  in  my  way  and  tries  to 
prevent  me  from  getting  home  to  my  wife 
and  daughter.”  Many  times  over  the  last  45 
years  I have  wondered  if  the  corporal  made 
his  way  home  to  his  daughter. 

I have  often  said  a prayer  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  gave  their  lives 
in  Vietnam  for  their  country.  A decade  or 
so  ago,  during  a business  trip  to  Turkey,  I 
had  lunch  with  a retired  U.S.  Army  major 
general,  Elmer  Pendleton.  The  subject 
of  the  Vietnam  War  came  up,  and  I said, 
“General,  Vietnam  was  the  wrong  war, 
in  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time  for 
the  wrong  reasons.”  He  thought  for  a few 
seconds  then  said,  “Maybe  you  are  right.” 
John  Fitzgibbons  and  thousands  of  other 
Americans  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  adage  “my  country  right  or 
wrong.” 

Aside  from  my  Boston  College  ties  to 
the  Marine  Corps  and  service  in  Vietnam, 
there  is  a third,  most  important  tie,  and 
that  is,  the  Jesuits  of  Cheverus  High  School 
and  Boston  College  taught  me  to  think  for 
myself.  I like  to  think  that  I have,  1 do,  and 
I will. 

Edmund  Patrick  Kelley  ’60 

Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

I suspect  that  many  people  of  my  gen- 
eration had  a very  difficult  time  reading 
Zachary  Jason’s  moving  piece  on  the  death 


of  John  Fitzgibbons.  For  me  it  brought 
back  a flood  of  memories  of  that  simpler 
time  and  of  friends  lost,  a war  gone  bad, 
and  a nation  turned  against  it  in  ways  that 
still  shape  our  international  and  military 
policies.  I was  a few  years  older  than  John. 
My  work  as  a civilian  intelligence  officer 
took  me  to  Vietnam  at  the  time  he  was 
there  and  to  the  areas  in  which  he  served. 

I saw  first  hand  the  awful  cost  of  the  war 
for  the  U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese.  The  story 
also  evoked  times  of  family  values  that  are 
now  artifacts  of  the  past  but  are  still  very 
much  part  of  those  who  lived  them  then. 
Let  me  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  this 
excellent  piece  of  journalism. 

Bob  Magner  ’62,  P’92,  ’02 

Arlington,  Virginia 

As  the  father  of  a 2000  graduate  (Katie 
Pyrek  Prahin),  I just  finished  reading  the 
fantastic  story  about  Lt.  John  Fitzgibbons. 

Being  a Vietnam  veteran  myself  (Loyola 
University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  ROTC  graduate, 

Class  of  1968),  the  Fitzgibbons  story 
brings  back  many  memories  about  my 
early  military  days  and  the  relationships 
I developed  both  in  Vietnam  during  my 
1970-71  assignment  to  MACV  with  the 
42nd  ARVN  regiment  in  Dak  To  district, 
as  well  as  during  the  years  following  that 
throughout  my  U.S.  Army  career. 

The  experiences  and  memories  of  the 
military  members  and  their  families,  often 
go  unnoticed  in  our  world,  particularly 
in  the  detail  reported  in  Jason’s  writing. 

My  military  career  eventually  led  me  in 
a different  direction  and  I am  now  hope- 
fully serving  God,  as  well  as  my  great 
country,  as  a permanent  deacon  within  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  There  is  a great 
need  to  support  our  veterans,  particularly 
within  a spiritual  venue,  and  my  further 
hope  and  prayer — God  willing — is  to  do 
more  of  this  in  the  future. 

Rev.  Bill  Pyrek,  P’00 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Regarding  the  quote  found  on  Page  33  that 
begins,  "In  October  1965,  months  after 
California  students  burned. . . .” 

In  what  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted  as  a massive  mistake  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  history,  a disastrous  night- 
mare in  execution  by  the  United  States 
with  effects  lived  out  to  this  day  in  both 


countries,  BCM  intimates  that  because  the 
students  who  burned  their  draft  cards  were 
from  California  they  . . . what?  . . . engaged 
in  a misguided  protest  against  the  horrific 
Vietnam  War?  While  . . . what?  . . . Boston 
College  students  supported  this  mistake? 

People  all  over  the  planet,  even  at  the 
time,  knew  that  our  politicians  led  us/U.S. 
into  an  evil  absurdity.  Three  years  of  work 
with  the  homeless  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  from  1989  to 
1991  taught  me  the  PTSD  nightmare  of 
that,  and  of  all  wars.  Those  who  ignore  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
our  past. 

I studied  at  Central  Catholic  High 
School  for  two  years — the  same  high 
school  as  Fitzgibbons.  My  wife  and  I both 
matriculated  for  undergraduate  studies 
at  Georgetown  University.  As  followers 
of  Christ,  should  not  Jesuits,  and  Jesuit 
institutions,  actively  promote  a love  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  all  over  God’s  cre- 
ation— peace,  just  relationships,  and  loving 
stewardship  of  all  cultures  and  lands  the 
world  over — rather  than  fear-based  aggres- 
sion and  ignorant  violence? 

Jim  Petkiewicz,  P’16 

San  Jose,  California 

Your  article  on  John  Fitzgibbons  brought 
back  many  memories  and  a few  nights  of 
restless  sleep.  I,  too,  enrolled  in  ROTC  at 
Boston  College  and  chose  to  be  commis- 
sioned in  the  infantry.  Like  John,  I attended 
Airborne  and  Ranger  schools  and  received 
the  best  training  offered  by  the  Army.  In 
1967  I served  in  Vietnam  as  a platoon  lead- 
er with  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  I was 
wounded  and  survived  whereas  two  other 
officers  in  my  company  and  five  men  in  my 
platoon  were  killed  in  action.  Thankfully,  I 
returned  home  to  my  wife  and  family. 

Even  today  I get  feelings  of  guilt,  and 
wonder  why  I came  home  where  others  did 
not.  That  said,  I remain  very  proud  to  have 
served  my  country  and,  given  the  choice, 
would  do  so  again. 

Robert  Berry  ’65,  P’91,  ’93 

Olathe,  Kansas 

Kudos  to  Seth  Jacobs  for  a well-written, 
poignant  Prologue  (“Hearts  and  Minds”) 
and  to  Zachary  Jason  for  his  reflections  on 
the  Vietnam  War. 

I found  Boston  College  Magazine  while 
browsing  for  resources  to  recommend 
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to  the  1 lth-grade  high  school  students  I 
teach.  We’re  embarking  on  a research  proj- 
ect and  reading  Tim  O'Brien’s  The  Things 
They  Carried. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Fitzgibbons 
family  (for  me,  memories  and  experiences 
are  different  beyond  compare — class  of 
1973,  without  immediate  family-friend 
connection  to  Vietnam,  and  not  one  who 
would  have  been  part  of  the  draft  “back  in 
the  day”). 

Barbara  Honda 

South  Gate,  California 

I served  in  the  Cav.  in  1970  and  spent  time 
in  Tay  Ninh  Province.  Vietnam  was  sup- 
posed to  be  over  by  the  time  I graduated  in 
1969.  It  wasn’t,  and  my  life  was  changed 
forever  because  of  that.  Your  article  cap- 
tured the  Fitzgibbons  family  well.  I left 
five  sisters,  a mother,  a grandmother,  two 
brothers,  my  father,  and  my  fiancee  at  the 
T.F.  Green  Airport  in  February  1970  and 
returned  to  them  a different  person  14 
months  later. 

I am  who  I am  today  because  of 
Vietnam. 

Greg  Barber  ’69,  P’99,  ’04 

East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

As  a retired  veteran  I found  the  heart- 
felt story  of  John  Fitzbiggons’s  death 
in  Vietnam  and  its  effect  through  these 
decades  extremely  touching  as  a reminder 
of  the  enduring  impact  of  memory  on  us. 

When  I was  at  Boston  College  in  the 
late  1970s,  I knew  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbons’s 
contemporary  D.  Michael  Ryan  ’67,  who 
reestablished  ROTC,  and  years  later  Paul 
Delaney  ’66,  who  was  instrumental  in  lead- 
ing the  Boston  College  Veterans  Memorial 
effort.  But  we  never  discussed  Boston 
College’s  participation  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  as  I’m  sure  earlier  alumni  veterans 
from  World  War  II  and  Korea  generally 
kept  their  experiences  to  themselves,  think- 
ing no  one  would  be  interested. 

Not  true.  Memory  is  personal,  but  it 
is  also  collective  within  the  wider  rings  of 
our  alumni  family.  This  story,  as  well  as 
the  recent  renewal  of  veteran  outreach  and 
recognition,  is  bringing  these  experiences 
back  into  the  Boston  College  family  where 
it  should  be. 

Perhaps  we  will  not  have  to  wait 
decades  for  my  generation  of  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  veterans  to  feel  ready  to  share 


and  explore  their  experiences,  to  be  woven 
into  the  wider  collective  Boston  College 
narrative. 

Brian  J.  Cummins  ’82,  P’08,  T 1 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Army  (ret.) 

Fairfax,  Virginia 

Like  John  Fitzgibbons,  I was  an  ROTC 
officer.  I didn’t  know  Fitz  personally,  but  I 
wish  I had. 

He  was  like  the  rest  of  us:  He  signed 
on  to  serve  his  country,  and  he  signed  on 
to  do  a job.  My  original  unit — the  191st 
Aviation  Company  out  of  Ft.  Bragg — left 
for  Vietnam  on  May  21,  1967.  Two  lieu- 
tenants sat  behind  me  on  the  flight  over. 
Both  were  Huey  pilots,  and  they  were 
considered  two  of  the  best  aviators  in  the 
company.  Two  days  after  we  arrived,  they 
had  a nightime  mid-air  collision  and  both 
were  killed.  Welcome  to  Nam. 

One  year  later  I was  re-assigned  in 
New  Jersey,  and  like  many  officers  I pulled 
burial  detail.  Following  the  service,  the 
Japanese  girlfriend  of  the  GI  who  had  been 
KIA  attempted  to  jump  in  the  grave  with 
him  at  Arlington  in  front  of  his  parents. 
Sandwiched  between  those  bookend 
events  was  a year  spent  in  III  Corps,  and 
the  Tet  Offensive. 

Vietnam  still  lingers  like  a bad  movie. 
No  matter  how  you  spin  it,  the  reviews  still 
come  in  lousy. 

In  retrospect,  the  war  never  made  sense, 
and  it  never  will.  Friends  of  mine  have 
returned  to  build  schools  and  orphanages, 
to  start  businesses.  Other  friends  have 
gone  over  on  vacation  to  tour  the  country. 
When  they  ask  if  I’m  interested,  I tell  them, 
“I’m  not  there  yet.”  Maybe  someday. 

These  days,  after  the  past  25  years  in 
financial  services,  I’ve  traded  my  stock- 
broker’s office  in  for  a town  car.  I pick  up 
wealthy  clients  at  beautiful  homes  that  look 
out  onto  San  Francisco  Bay.  I drive  them  to 
San  Francisco  Airport  to  fly  out  and  attend 
their  board  meetings  around  the  world.  On 
the  way,  we  pass  Golden  Gate  National 
Cemetery  in  San  Bruno  where  136,000 
veterans  are  buried  beneath  gravesites  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

I’m  sure  the  people  I drive  don’t  get  a 
connection  between  their  beautiful  homes 
and  Golden  Gate  Cemetery.  I’ll  offer  this 
one:  a too-long-to-read  list  of  men  and 
women  who  were  willing  to  lay  it  all  on  the 
line,  whose  lives  were  extinguished  way 


too  early,  because  they  believed  in  service 
to  their  country. 

Here’s  what  I am  confident  of 
after  reading  “Memorial  Days”:  John 
Fitzgibbons  had  the  right  stuff.  When  he 
went  out  on  that  patrol  that  final  night,  he 
was  doing  what  he  was  trained  to  do — ful- 
filling his  mission  and  taking  care  of  his 
men.  He  was  a casualty  not  unlike  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  two  world  wars 
and  Korea. 

Fitz,  my  classmates  John  Coll  and  Joe 
Campbell,  and  other  BC  alums  killed  in 
action  in  RVN  believed  in  their  country. 

Is  their  commitment  to  duty,  honor,  and 
country  any  less  meaningful  than  their 
predecessors’  because  they  happened  to 
die  in  an  unpopular  war?  Their  lives  were 
taken  in  the  line  of  duty,  connecting  them 
to  those  who  died  in  earlier  wars,  and 
those  who  continue  to  die  in  places  like 
Afghanistan  today.  Are  they  less  worthy  of 
recognition? 

I would  like  to  thank  my  classmate 
Paul  Delaney  and  Paul  Lufkin  ’64.  Their 
perseverance  in  getting  the  Boston  College 
Veterans  Memorial  built  is  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  our  motto:  “Ever  to  Excel.” 

Our  Vietnam  brothers  deserve  to  be 
remembered  for  their  sacrifice  and  cour- 
age. That  memorial,  and  those  medals,  give 
meaning  and  value  to  the  life  of  a 23-year- 
old  soldier  named  John  Fitzgibbons,  and 
others,  who  died  fighting  for  their  country. 

Bob  Bowen  ’66 

Mill  Valley,  California 

The  article  about  John  Fitzgibbons — very 
sad  for  all  his  friends  and  relatives — 
reminds  me  of  the  friends  from  Notre 
Dame  who  were  also  lost  in  Vietnam.  On 
April  22  the  ROTC  detachment  at  Notre 
Dame  presented  the  third  James  A.  Fowler 
Award  to  the  most  promising  aviator  in 
the  cadet  group.  The  award  is  named  after 
a classmate  who  was  killed  June  6,  1972, 
while  leading  a squadron  of  F4  Phantom 
fighters. 

At  the  time,  his  son  was  eight  years  old, 
his  daughter  six.  His  remains  were  never 
returned  to  the  U.S.  government,  although 
the  exact  position  of  the  wreckage  was 
known.  No  parachutes  or  glass  canopies 
were  seen  by  squadron  mates  circling  the 
area. 

Like  John  Fitzgibbons,  Jim  Fowler  was 
an  exceptional  person  as  well  as  an  excep- 
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tional  officer.  First  in  his  class  in  flight 
school,  he  was  also  first  in  F-100  advanced 
fighter  tactics  school.  His  grades  were 
the  highest  ever  recorded  for  that  school, 
which  graduated  thousands  of  pilots  who 
had  already  received  their  wings. 

The  feelings  of  Fitzgibbons’  relatives 
are  understandable — that  the  Vietnam  War 
was  a mistake.  To  me  it  was  only  so  in  the 
fact  that  we  quit  when  so  close  to  victory. 
This  was  confirmed  by  NV  General  Giap 
in  a meeting  with  Robert  McNamara  after 
the  war. 

It  remains  a mystery  to  me  that  the 
American  people  could  without  hesita- 
tion sacrifice  250,000  men  to  free  Europe 
from  Nazism,  but  drew  the  line  at  58,000 
to  save  southeast  Asia  from  communism; 
2,500,000  civilians  died  in  Cambodia, 

Taos,  and  South  Vietnam  after  we  left.  Pol 
Pot  and  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Pathet  Tao, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  killed  people 
because  they  spoke  a foreign  language, 
practiced  a religion,  or  were  educated. 
Priests,  nuns,  doctors,  and  nurses  were  the 
first  to  be  weeded  out. 

Fitzgibbons’s  family  and  friends  had 
different  methods  of  dealing  with  his 
loss — denial,  memory  block,  etc.  I have 
several  times  wondered  what  my  fam- 
ily would  have  experienced  if  it  had  been 
me,  not  Jim  Fowler,  a funeral  at  St.  Rose 
of  Lima,  no  casket  on  the  altar,  Jacki  dis- 
traught and  four  little  kids  understanding 
nothing  except  everyone  around  them  was 
terribly  upset.  Possibly  for  that  reason,  it 
was  I who  initiated  the  award  to  honor  and 
remember  Jim  Fowler. 

I have  been  blessed  with  a long  life  and 
happiness.  Perhaps  my  wars  were  in  other 
fives  lived  long  ago.  This  one  was  peaceful. 

Dan  Rapp 

Brother  of  Joan  Rapp  ’64 

Taylorsville,  North  Carolina 

Many  thanks  for  the  article  on  John 
Fitzgibbons,  his  life  and  times.  Fitzy  was 
a dear  friend,  as  were  several  others  men- 
tioned in  the  article.  Many  thanks  to  these 
men  and  their  families  for  their  ultimate 
sacrifice,  although  many  still  do  not  under- 
stand why.  Thanks  to  them  all  for  their 
courageous  actions  in  upholding  their 
ideals  of  service.  Many  of  us  do  under- 
stand that. 

Fitzy  was  a fine  man.  When  I went  to 
D.C.,  I looked  for  his  name  and  that  of 


Lucien  Tessier  ’65,  and  they  were  carved 
in  that  long  dark  wall.  There  will  always  be 
a sad  place  in  the  heart  for  all  the  fine  men 
lost  in  that  “conflict.” 

Marguerite  Duffy  Gunn  ’67 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

I am  a member  of  the  Class  of  1963,  the 
100th  anniversary  class  of  the  school.  I 
have  received  Boston  College  Magazine 
since  its  inception.  I have  never  read  a 
more  powerful,  inspiring,  yet  profoundly 
sad  story  as  your  recent  “Memorial  Days” 
about  John  Fitzgibbons  ’67. 

To  think  I was  leaving  the  campus 
when  he  was  arriving,  not  knowing  what 
lay  ahead.  I joined  the  USMC  Reserve  and 
served  from  1964  to  1970.  Three  times 
we  were  on  high  alert  and  expected  to  be 
shipped  out  to  Vietnam.  We  never  went 
because  people  like  John  Fitzgibbons  were 
already  there.  We  were  lucky. 

My  family  has  a long  line  of  military 
service,  from  the  Purple  Heart  won  in  the 
North  Atlantic  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
in  World  War  I,  to  our  youngest  son  who 
has  had  two  14-month  tours  of  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  He  is  a captain  with  the  1st 
Cav.  out  of  Ft.  Hood,  the  same  outfit  John 
Fitzgibbons  served  with.  He  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  in  September  of  2012. 1 
will  certainly  forward  this  story  to  him  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  Jason’s  story  was  very  moving.  His 
attention  to  detail,  and  the  description  of 
the  emotional  impact  on  family  and  friends 
was  compassionate,  yet  powerful.  Not  sure 
how  someone  as  young  as  Mr.  Jason  can 
feel  what  it  was  like  in  1968.  He  certainly 
accomplished  that. 

The  Jesuits  teach  “men  for  others.”  John 
Fitzgibbons  lived  up  to  that  creed.  His  life 
and  his  sacrifice  was  brought  to  light  with 
this  wonderful  story. 

William  Sheehan  ’63 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

PUNISHING  YOUTH 

Re  “Corrective  Vision,”  by  Haley  Edwards 
(Winter  2014):  Jody  Kent  Lavy  and 
the  Campaign  for  the  Fair  Sentencing 
of  Youth  continues  to  be  an  important 
national  voice  to  end  the  practice  of  sen- 
tencing children  to  die  in  prison.  In  20 1 2, 
in  Miller  v.  Alabama,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  a mandatory  sentence  of  life 
without  the  possibility  of  parole  when 


applied  to  children  contravenes  the  Eighth 
Amendment  prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

Yet  many  states  today  are  still  litigat- 
ing whether  the  decision  is  retroactive 
and  more  than  1,000  individuals,  juve- 
niles at  the  time  of  their  crime,  remain 
without  hope  of  release.  In  2013,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts’s  high- 
est court  once  again  led  the  way,  declaring 
Miller  retroactive  and  holding  that  any 
life-without-parole  sentence  for  juveniles, 
whether  mandatory  or  discretionary, 
violates  article  26  of  the  Massachusetts 
Declaration  of  Rights. 

It  is  time  to  assure  that  all  sentencing 
practices  reflect  the  scientific  evidence  that 
is  now  recognized  by  our  country’s  high- 
est courts — that  children  are  constitution- 
ally different  from  adults  for  purposes  of 
sentencing. 

Barbara  Kaban,  JD’98 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  author  is  the  director  of  juvenile  appeals 
for  the  Youth  Advocacy  Division  of  Public 
Counsel  Services  in  Massachusetts. 

Thank  you  for  your  timely  profile  of 
Jody  Kent  Lavy  and  her  critical  work  at 
the  Campaign  for  the  Fair  Sentencing  of 
Youth.  Ms.  Lavy’s  work  is  testament  to 
both  the  valuable  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  at  BC  and  the  mission  and 
values  the  University  strives  to  instill  in 
students.  As  a former  public  defender 
for  youth  and  now  as  the  general  counsel 
for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Youth  Services  (DYS),  I am  inspired  by 
Ms.  Lavy’s  passion  and  commitment  to 
ensuring  that  sentences  for  youth  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  “hallmark  features” 
of  youth  identified  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

At  DYS,  we  were  proud  to  support 
legislation  increasing  the  age  of  juvenile 
jurisdiction  from  1 7 to  1 8 years  old,  in 
acknowledgement  of  adolescent  brain 
development  and  the  capacity  for  reha- 
bilitation with  the  right  interventions  and 
resources.  As  our  state  seeks  to  revise  its 
statutory  scheme  to  reflect  the  value  that 
young  people  deserve  every  opportunity 
for  rehabilitation  and  reform,  in  accord 
with  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  strik- 
ing down  mandatory  life  without  parole 
for  juveniles,  I know  that  our  collaborative 
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efforts  will  benefit  from  Ms.  Lavy’s  work 
on  the  national  stage. 

Cecely  A.  Reardon  ’92,JDjMSW’97 

Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 

ALUMNAE  AFFAIRS 

Re  “Focused  Group,”  by  Jane  Whitehead 
(Winter  2014):  Congratulations  to  the 
Council  for  Women  of  Boston  College  on 
its  1 0th  Anniversary  and  to  the  founding 
members  who  recognized  the  need  for 
such  an  organization. 

Involvement  in  the  CWBC  has  drawn 
me  back  to  campus  on  a regular  basis, 
and  I always  look  forward  to  seeing  my 
“CWBC  sisters”  at  our  meetings.  The 
Council  is  a dynamic,  dedicated  group 
with  quality  programming  and  a keen 
desire  to  mentor  younger  alumnae  and 
students. 

While  the  Council  has  already  made  a 
significant  impact  on  the  lives  of  Boston 
College  women,  we  can  count  on  the 
CWBC  Colloquium  on  women’s  lead- 
ership to  propel  the  University  to  new 
heights  for  years  to  come. 

Alison  Mitchell  McKee  ’81 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Just  over  a decade  ago,  the  Council  for 
Women  of  Boston  College  existed  only 
in  the  collective  imagination  of  some  of 
the  University’s  most  dedicated  alumnae. 
Witnessing  the  hopeful  “what  ifs”  turn 
into  “whens”  has  proven  among  the  most 
gratifying  experiences  of  my  life. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  we  have  sig- 
nificantly expanded  our  membership  and, 
far  more  importantly,  our  impact  on  one 
another  and  the  entire  Boston  College 
community.  I’ve  learned  an  incalculable 
amount  from  women  with  differing  expe- 
riences, backgrounds,  and  strengths  who 
nonetheless  seem  to  share  the  similarities 
that  truly  matter — most  notably,  our  love 
for  Boston  College. 

We’ve  offered  one  another  profes- 
sional assistance,  personal  guidance,  and 
inspiration  as  we  worked  toward  our  com- 
mon goal  to  make  Boston  College  a place 
to  which  alumnae  of  all  decades  remain 
connected  throughout  their  fives. 

The  planned  colloquium  is  another 
vital  and  exciting  step  on  this  immensely 
rewarding  journey.  I recall  looking  hap- 
pily around  the  room  during  October’s 


sold  out  “Happiness  Beyond  the  Heights” 
event,  knowing  that  it  represented  the 
culmination  of  what  the  CWBC  has 
accomplished  in  its  10-year  history  and 
the  promise  of  what  we  can  achieve  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

Beth  Vanderslice  ’86 

New  York,  New  York 

WHOSE  BODY? 

Re  “Oddities  and  Endings:  The  Baron,” 
by  Ben  Birnbaum  (Fall  2013):  For  several 
years  at  Boston  College  (1957-60),  1 
lived  in  the  building  on  College  Road  that 
had  been  Boston  College’s  anthropology 
museum.  Then  called  St.  Joseph’s  Hall, 
it  sat  on  top  of  the  high  hill  where  the 
Roncalli  Hall  residence  now  sits. 

The  old  house  was  rumored  to  have 
been  built  in  about  1864  by  an  old  ship’s 
captain  to  take  advantage  of  the  view;  it 
had  a small  rooftop  deck,  from  which  the 
captain  allegedly  could  see  Boston  Harbor. 
The  College  had  owned  the  place  since 
the  1920s.  In  the  late  1950s  it  housed  just 
seven  students  in  six  of  its  rooms.  Two 
Jesuit  priests,  Fr.  Carew  and  Fr.  Malloy, 
also  lived  there. 

The  photograph  published  in  Boston 
College  Magazine  shows  the  two-story 
entry  hall.  Minus  the  artwork,  it  was  the 
view  from  the  doorway  of  my  room.  My 
good  friend  Bob  Labounty,  Class  of  1960, 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Straight 
ahead  in  the  photograph  was  the  big  main 
room,  then  used  as  our  chapel — we  had 
Mass  there  before  classes  about  three 
mornings  a week. 

We  students  knew  the  house  had  once 
served  as  a museum.  From  the  ladder  to 
the  roof  deck  we  could  see  into  the  attic, 
which  contained  all  sorts  of  mainly  broken 
ceramic  pots,  wall  hangings,  etc.,  left  from 
the  museum’s  better  days.  But  until  your 
article  I thought  the  contents  had  been 
brought  back  by  the  Jesuits  who  had  mis- 
sions in  Peru. 

Now  here  is  the  point  of  my  story:  In 
the  living  room/chapel,  to  the  left  of  the 
altar  area,  there  was  a big  stone  fireplace. 
In  front  of  its  opening  sat  what  Bob 
recently  described  “as  a massive  chest  of 
drawers  where  our  priests  used  to  [keep 
their]  vestments  for  Mass."  It  wasn’t  that 
we  two  did  not  pay  good  attention  to  the 
Tatin  Mass;  it’s  just  that  any  inattention, 


as  Bob  observed  in  a recent  email,  “caused 
one  to  be  struck  with  curiosity  about  what 
might  be  hidden  in  the  fireplace  behind 
the  chest”  (this  even  though  Bob  was,  and 
is,  blind). 

Inevitably,  curiosity  got  the  best  of  us. 
Alone  in  the  chapel  one  day,  we  pulled  the 
chest  out  from  the  wall.  There,  inside  the 
big  fireplace,  was  a glass  museum  case. 

And  inside  the  case  were:  TWO  DEAD 
BODIES! 

No,  they  were  not  the  relics  of  saints. 
They  were  the  bare  bodies  of  two  Peruvian 
mummies,  probably  about  a thousand 
years  old  and  from  a pre-Inca  civilization. 
They  had  been  left  in  the  glass  case  in 
the  fireplace  opening  when  the  museum 
closed  and  ever  since  had  lain  hidden  by 
the  vestment  chest. 

Two  pairs  of  questions  remain:  Were 
there  really  two  Peruvian  mummies  in  one 
case?  Or  was  the  second  body  the  long 
missing  anthropologist  and  professor 
Baron  Hermann  von  Walde-Waldegg? 

Second:  What  happened  to  the  bodies 
when  the  museum- turned  dorm  was  torn 
down?  Or  are  the  mummies  (or  the  miss- 
ing professor)  still  underneath  all  those 
unsuspecting  students  living  in  the  dorm 
that  replaced  the  old  house? 

Jim  McLaughlin  ’61 
Folly  Beach,  South  Carolina 
with  Bob  Labounty  ’60 
New  Brunswick,  Canada 

P.S.  In  the  same  group  of  articles,  BCM 
had  an  item  titled  "Bird  Watch,”  about 
Margo,  Boston  College’s  golden  eagle 
during  the  early  1960s.  I was  the  one 
who,  in  senior  year,  bought,  paid  for,  got 
a permit  for,  convinced  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoo  to  keep,  and  got  the  airline  to  carry 
for  free  that  live  specimen.  I found  and 
imported  from  England  the  needed  equip- 
ment and  found  and  trained  the  freshman 
volunteers  (one  of  whom  is  in  BCMs 
photo  on  page  33)  who  kept  Margo  in  the 
coming  years. 

I would  be  happy  to  talk  sometime 
about  that  adventure. 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm(|)bc.edu. 
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l—  In  its  latest  national  rating  of  under- 

graduate  business  schools,  Bloomberg 
q Businessweek  ranked  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management  fourth  in  the  nation,  up 
O-  two  spots  from  last  year.  The  conces- 
^ sion  shack  outside  Corcoran  Commons 
^ formerly  known  as  Beans,  Creams,  and 
Dreams  changed  its  name  to  Meatball 
Obsession,  selling  beef  and  turkey  meat- 
balls in  a cup  (with  an  assortment  of 
toppings)  from  a company  of  the  same 
title.  Unexpectedly  strong  early  sales, 
according  to  Dining  Services,  neces- 
sitated “an  emergency  production  run.” 

Joseph  DuPont  was  named  associate 
vice  president  for  Career  Services.  He 
was  previously  dean  of  the  Hiatt  Career 
Center  at  Brandeis  University.  V The 
Board  of  Trustees  approved  a $916  million 
budget  for  fiscal  year  2014-15.  Tuition 
will  increase  3.6  percent,  to  $46,670, 
and  need-based  financial  aid  will  rise  by 
6.7  percent,  to  $103.5  million.  )fi  Will 
Hobson  ’06,  a reporter  for  the  Tampa  Bay 
Times,  became  the  first  alumnus  awarded 
a Pulitzer  Prize,  for  an  investigative  series 
exposing  abuses  within  a county  govern- 
ment program  for  the  homeless.  The 
striking  headline  in  the  Boston  Globe  on 
April  3,  “Boston  College  Hires  Christian 
as  Coach,”  referred  to  the  appointment 
of  Jim  Christian,  of  Ohio  University,  as 
head  basketball  coach,  replacing  Steve 
Donahue.  X'  The  April  1 issue  of  the 
Depths  (the  Heights’s  evil  twin)  reported 
that  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  had 
amended  the  core  requirements  for  cul- 


tural diversity  to  include  meals  at  Chipotle, 
Tasca,  and  other  ethnic  eateries.  W 
Boston  College  sports  information  direc- 
tor Dick  Kelley  '87,  MA'89  passed  away 
after  a three-year  battle  with  Tou  Gehrig’s 
disease.  )f(  At  the  finals  of  this  year’s 
Boston  College  Venture  Competition, 
Nxt4  took  the  $20,000  first  prize  for  its 
plan  to  develop  an  interactive  resume  that 
will  provide  an  interface  between  colleges 
and  prospective  applicants.  In  a related 
event,  junior  Loic  Assobmo’s  concept  for  a 
smartphone  app  that  would  provide  infor- 
mation about  life-threatening  diseases 
in  Africa  took  first  prize  ($2,500)  in  the 
University’s  SEED  (Social  Entrepreneurs 
Envisioning  Development)  competition. 

)fC  Assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
Maksym  Fedorchuk  was  awarded  a Sloan 
Research  Fellowship  in  recognition  of  his 
work  in  algebraic  geometry.  Boston 
College  has  offered  to  hand  over,  to  the 
individual  participants,  records  pertain- 
ing to  interviews  with  former  members  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  and  Protestant 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force  in  regard  to 
“the  Troubles”  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Participants  in  what  was  called  the  Belfast 
Project  had  been  told  the  tapes  would 
remain  confidential  during  their  lifetimes, 
but  an  American  appellate  court  decision 
in  2013  compelled  the  turning  over  to 
British  authorities  of  interviews  pertaining 
to  the  1972  murder  of  Jean  McConville, 
resulting  in  the  arrest  of  Sinn  Fein  presi- 
dent Gerry  Adams,  who  was  later  released 
without  charges.  Beginning  in  fall 
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retooled  — In  January  2013,  the  97-year-old  St.  Mary's  Hall  closed  to  begin  two  years  of  renovations.  Workers  will  replace  300  windows,  12,000  piec- 
es of  cast  stone,  and  30,000  clay  roof  tiles.  Two  new  elevators  will  be  installed  and  the  Jesuit  residences  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  building  will  be  refurbished.  The  top  three  floors  of  the  south  wing,  which  contained  additional  Jesuit  residences,  will  be  refitted  to  house  the 
Woods  College  of  Advancing  Studies  and  the  departments  of  communication  and  computer  science  when  the  building  reopens  in  January  2015.  Above, 
masons  apply  grout  in  the  south  wing's  first-floor  hallway  on  May  2. 


2014,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  offer  a major  in  environmental  stud- 
ies. )J(  Matthew  Evans  '15,  a biology 
major  with  a focus  on  neurobiology  of  cell 
growth,  was  awarded  a two-year  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  Scholarship,  considered  the 
premier  undergraduate  fellowship  in  the 
sciences.  Evans  will  spend  the  summer 
working  in  a laboratory  at  Cambridge 
University.  ^ On  the  competition  front: 
Boston  College  improv  teams  Committee 
for  Creative  Enactments  and  My  Mother’s 
Fleabag  took  the  top  two  spots  at  the 
10th  College  Comedy  Festival  Beanpot 
Tournament;  The  Ignacio/Rubenstein 
residence  hall  community  saved  15,845 
kilowatt-hours  of  energy  during  this  win- 
ter’s University-sponsored  competition; 
and  following  an  80-point  season,  junior 
Johnny  Gaudreau  won  the  2014  Hobey 


Baker  Award,  collegiate  ice  hockey’s  high- 
est individual  honor.  In  the  2013-14 
academic  year,  the  number  of  interna- 
tional students  and  faculty  rose  by  16 
percent,  to  1,974,  with  57  percent  coming 
from  Asia.  For  their  performance  of 
Alicia  Keys’s  “If  I Ain’t  Got  You,”  fresh- 
men Benjamin  Stevens  (vocals)  and  Chris 
Vu  (piano)  won  the  10th  BC  Idol  competi- 
tion. The  event  raised  $6,530  for  the  St. 
ColumbkiHe  School  music  program.  )f( 
More  than  500  delegates  from  around 
the  world  attended  the  three-day  Boston 
College  Model  United  Nations  conference 
in  Boston,  confronting  issues  from  the  out- 
break of  war  to  a financial  markets  melt- 
down. Some  3,500  students  attended 
the  AH  AN  A Leadership  Council’s  annual 
Showdown  in  Conte  Forum,  which  fea- 
tured 12  undergraduate  dance  troupes. 


Fuego  del  Corazon  took  first  place  in  the 
dance  category,  while  MASTI  won  the 
cultural  category.  Y David  Miele,  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Lynch  School 
of  Education,  was  named  the  Buehler 
Sesquicentennial  Assistant  Professor,  the 
first  of  up  to  10  endowed  assistant  pro- 
fessorships aimed  at  supporting  research 
by  junior  faculty.  XV  Bapst  Library  is  one 
of  the  12  “Most  Magical  College  Libraries” 
in  America,  according  to  the  online  maga- 
zine takepart.com.  Jennifer  Welter 
'00,  running  back  for  the  Indoor  Football 
League’s  Texas  Revolution  had  three 
rushes  (for  no  yards)  in  a game  against  the 
North  Texas  Crush,  making  the  ex-Boston 
College  rugby  player  arguably  the  first 
woman  to  play  a position  other  than  kicker 
or  placekick-holder  in  a professional  men’s 
football  game.  — Thomas  Cooper 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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Cost  benefits 


The  team  of  Lamberti  (left)  and  Lopez. 


By  Dave  Denison 

A student  competition  tests  business  ethics 

When  five  pairs  of  Boston  College 
undergraduates  gathered  in 
Fulton  Hall  on  February  14  for  a discus- 
sion of  business  and  ethics,  the  issue  they 
were  asked  to  address  did  not  concern 
wrongdoing — padding  expense  accounts, 
say,  or  taking  insider-trading  tips.  It  was  a 
more  difficult  question:  What  is  right?  The 
situation  they  would  explore  centered  on 
a proposed  economic  development  proj- 
ect likely  to  affect  two  poverty-stricken 
African  countries. 

The  teams  were  competing  in  the  third 
annual  Walter  H.  Klein  Business  Ethics 
Case  Competition,  named  in  memory 
of  the  professor  of  strategic  manage- 
ment who  taught  at  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management  (CSOM)  for  more 
than  30  years  beginning  in  1969.  The 
contest  is  cosponsored  by  CSOM  and 
the  University’s  Center  for  Corporate 
Citizenship.  The  winners  go  on  to  rep- 
resent Boston  College  at  the  Collegiate 
Ethics  Case  Competition,  held  in  October 


at  the  Eller  College  of  Management  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

The  teams  were  split  into  two  groups, 
with  three  presenting  in  the  Fulton 
Honors  Library,  two  in  Fulton  150. 

Each  had  15  minutes  to  make  their  argu- 
ments to  a pair  of  judges,  who  then  had 
10  minutes  for  questions.  This  year’s 
judges  were,  in  the  Honors  Library,  David 
Lemoine  ’70,  a retired  partner  from 
Deloitte  & Touche  and  a CSOM  instruc- 
tor in  accounting,  and  Susan  Klink,  a 
current  partner  at  Deloitte;  and,  in  Fulton 
150,  Linda  Boardman  Liu,  a lecturer  in 
the  operations  management  department 
at  CSOM,  and  Michael  Smith,  a lecturer 
in  CSOM’s  first-year  Portico  program. 

The  details  of  the  development  project 
were  laid  out  in  a 2001  Harvard  Business 
School  case  study  entitled  “The  Chad- 
Cameroon  Petroleum  Development  and 
Pipeline  Project.”  In  June  of  2000,  the 
World  Bank  directors  had  faced  a deci- 
sion: Should  they  provide  $400  million 


in  loans  to  the  governments  of  Chad  and 
Cameroon  as  part  of  a $4-billion  oil  pipe- 
line project  that  would  involve  construct- 
ing 300  wells  on  fields  in  Chad  and  laying 
670  miles  of  pipeline  to  the  coastal  city  of 
Kribi,  Cameroon?  The  study  presented 
arguments  for  and  against  the  investment, 
without  reporting  the  real-life  outcome. 
The  students  were  asked  to  assess  the 
proposed  project  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  bank,  without  consulting  the  post- 
decision record. 

As  the  day  unfolded — with  presenta- 
tions by  all  teams  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  a two-team  runoff  in  the  afternoon — it 
turned  out  that  all  five  pairs  landed  in 
more  or  less  the  same  place,  arguing 
that  the  World  Bank  should  approve 
the  funding.  Sophomore  finance  majors 
Alex  Ogura  and  Thomas  Edwards,  for 
example,  acknowledged  the  risks  of  cor- 
ruption (both  Chad  and  Cameroon  were 
controlled  by  entrenched  dictators).  They 
noted  the  potential  for  environmental 
damage  if  the  pipeline,  which  would  cross 
1 7 rivers  and  five  habitats,  were  to  leak. 
And  they  allowed  that  a way  of  life  was 
threatened  owing  to  the  project’s  displace- 
ment of  some  of  the  1 1,000  indigenous 
Bakola  people  dependent  on  Cameroon’s 
forests.  But,  the  pair  concluded,  the  ben- 
efits would  be  “massive.” 

The  “ethical  framework”  advanced  by 
Edwards  was  that  “the  people  of  Chad  and 
Cameroon  are  most  important.”  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  critical  to  consider 
the  “cost-benefit  tradeoffs  for  the  external 
stakeholders” — including  foreign  oil  com- 
panies— “and  for  the  Chad  and  Cameroon 
governments,”  he  said.  “Looking  at  the 
totality” — the  prospect  of  7,000  construc- 
tion jobs  and  800  permanent  positions, 
plus  revenue  earmarked  per  agreement 
with  the  bank  for  education,  health,  and 
rural  development — “we  feel  the  costs 
don’t  outweigh  the  benefits.” 

Lemoine  asked  Edwards  and  Ogura 
about  the  notoriously  undemocratic 
and  unstable  governments  of  Chad  and 
Cameroon.  Referring  to  General  Idriss 
Deby,  Chad’s  leader  who  had  been  dogged 
by  allegations  of  human  rights  abuses, 
Lemoine  asked,  “Why  should  we  loan 
money  to  someone  like  that?” 

“The  ends  justify  the  means,  we  feel, 
because  the  poverty  is  so  desperate  there,” 
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photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 


Ogura  said.  "If  the  World  Bank  isn't  will- 
ing to  risk  things  like  this,  then  it  loses  its 
primary  mission,  which  is  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty in  member  countries.” 

(In  fact,  as  Erica  Graf,  associate  director 
for  undergraduate  programs  at  the  Carroll 
School  and  coordinator  of  the  competi- 
tion, told  the  two  dozen  or  so  observers 
after  all  the  presentations  were  finished, 
and  the  judges  were  deliberating,  the 
World  Bank  did  approve  the  funding,  and 
the  project  went  forward,  but  the  result  did 
little  to  improve  the  general  economic  con- 
ditions in  Chad  and  Cameroon.) 

THE  AFTERNOON’S  FINAL  FACE-OFF 

matched  Julia  Lamberti  '15  and  Natasha 
Lopez  ’15  against  Claudio  Quintana 
’16  and  Zheyuan  (Robbie)  Li  ’16,  with 
Lamberti,  an  accounting  and  Hispanic 
studies  major,  and  Lopez,  an  English  and 
communication  major,  winning  the  top 
prize — a check  for  $700  contributed  by 
the  Center  for  Corporate  Citizenship  (the 
second  place  team  received  $300).  The 
World  Bank’s  plan  as  outlined  in  the  case 
study  was  "just  and  essential,”  Lamberti 
said  during  their  presentation,  “and  we 
believe  it  will  be  effective  in  translating 
Chad’s  oil  revenues  into  services  that  will 
directly  help  the  poor.” 

“We  acknowledge  that  this  is  a risky 
project  with  both  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental costs,”  Lopez  said.  But  she 
noted  that  80  percent  of  Chad’s  seven 
million  citizens  live  on  less  than  one  dol- 
lar a day.  “The  project,”  Lopez  said,  "will 
also  bring  paved  roads  and  water  to  the 
Chadian  people.  It’s  important  to  note 
that  less  than  25  percent  of  the  population 
has  access  to  clean  water.”  She  closed  by 
quoting  the  World  Bank’s  president  at  the 
time,  James  Wolfensohn,  who  held  that 
the  project  “provides  the  best,  and  perhaps 
only  opportunity  for  Chad  to  reduce  the 
severe  poverty  of  most  of  its  population.” 

Among  the  observers  in  the  Fulton 
library  was  Richard  Keeley,  associate  dean 
for  undergraduates  at  CSOM.  Keeley  said 
ethics  competitions  are  part  of  a change 
that  began  in  the  1990s,  as  business 
schools  looked  for  ways  to  integrate  eth- 
ics into  the  traditional  curriculum.  At  the 
Carroll  School,  the  Portico  program  for 
first-year  students  emphasizes  moral  and 
ethical  reasoning,  Keeley  said,  “so  that  you 


have  a vocabulary  and  orientation  among 
current  students  to  think  about  the  ethical 
implications  of  policy  matters,  or  everyday 
life.”  The  Klein  Competition,  Keeley  said, 


gives  students  another  opportunity  “to 
flex  mental  and  ethical  muscle.”  ■ 

Dave  Denison  is  a Boston-based  writer. 


Mystery! 

By  Zachary  Jason 

How  undergraduates  uncovered  a trove  of  matchless  Chinese  artifacts 


On  December  18,  in  the  middle  of 
finals  week,  Jeremy  Clarke,  SJ,  and 
12  of  his  undergraduate  students  drove  to 
a warehouse  at  the  bottom  of  a dead-end 
street  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts.  Past 
security  guards  and  down  aisles  of  shelves 
lined  with  paintings  and  antique  furniture, 
they  entered  a high-ceilinged  cement- 
floored  storage  room  half  the  size  of  a 
basketball  court,  maintained  at  70  degrees. 
It  was  filled  with  what  they  had  spent  the 
past  four  months  searching  for:  83  hand- 
crafted, hundred-year-old  model  pagodas 
from  China. 

The  hunt  began  in  early  September, 
when  Clarke,  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
history  department,  had  briefed  the  stu- 
dents in  his  20th-century  Chinese  history 
class  “From  Sun  Yat-Sen  to  the  Beijing 
Olympics."  Between  1911  and  1915,  he 
told  them,  teenage  boys  at  the  Jesuit-run 
orphanage  in  Tushanwan,  Shanghai,  had 
carved  balsawood  replicas  of  China’s  most 
famous  pagodas  under  the  tutelage  of  Br. 
Aloysius  Beck,  SJ,  a German  missionary. 
Eighty-six  pagodas  from  the  orphan- 
age were  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  1915  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exhibition,  and  were  never  returned. 

While  at  a conference  last  summer,  Clarke 
visited  the  Tushanwan  Museum,  built  on 
the  site  of  the  former  orphanage.  The  cura- 
tors, he  learned,  were  hoping  to  reacquire 
the  pagodas,  but  the  trail  had  gone  cold. 
Clarke  volunteered  to  help. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  College  fac- 
ulty in  2007,  Clarke  has  often  assigned  his 
classes  research  projects  involving  artifacts 


(e.g.,  exploring  the  Burns  Library’s  jour- 
nals of  1 7th-century  Jesuits  in  China).  He 
told  the  25  undergraduates  in  his  class  to 
use  any  possible  means  to  trace  the  pago- 
das’ whereabouts  from  1915  to  today.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester,  they’d  each  write  a 
paper  evaluating  their  investigative  meth- 
ods. “That’s  what  it  started  as,  a research 
exercise  they  would  navigate  themselves,” 
says  Clarke.  "I  am  an  optimist,  but  to  think 
that  the  pagodas  were  nearby  would  have 
been  ridiculously  crazy.” 

“We  were  all  a little  skeptical,”  says 
Sarah  Malaske  T4.  “Most  of  us  were  just 
meeting  each  other  that  day. ...  It  was 
very  disorganized  at  first,  everyone  look- 
ing on  their  own.”  A few  students  found 
journal  articles  in  libraries  and  online  that 
mentioned  the  pagodas,  but  many  were  in 
Mandarin,  German,  or  French. 

Then  the  group  decided  to  portion 
out  roles  based  on  their  skill  sets — they 
were  mostly  seniors  from  a range  of  con- 
centrations outside  of  history.  Computer 
science  and  history  major  Meghan  Daly 
’14  volunteered  to  manage  a password- 
protected  website  on  which  the  class  could 
pool  research.  Chinese  exchange  student 
Damien  Zhang  and  Malaske,  an  interna- 
tional studies  major  who  spent  the  previ- 
ous year  studying  in  Beijing,  translated  the 
Mandarin  documents.  Others  were  able  to 
translate  some  of  the  French  and  German. 
A few  history  majors  began  to  assemble  a 
chronology.  They  learned  the  orphanage 
had  originally  intended  to  sell  the  pagodas 
to  a museum  in  Germany,  but  that  the 
onset  of  World  War  I ended  the  negotia- 
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from  left:  Clarke,  Andreach,  and  Daly  among  the  warehoused  pagodas. 


tions;  that  the  prize  jury  at  the  exhibition 
in  San  Francisco  had  awarded  the  pago- 
das a silver  medal  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  had  lauded  them  as  “picturesque” 
and  “of  scientific  interest”;  that  in  October 
1915  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  Fhstory 
in  Chicago  purchased  the  entire  collec- 
tion for  $5,000  (about  $115,000  today); 
that  the  92-year-old  orphanage  closed  in 
1956  when  the  Communist  Party  expelled 
Catholic  missionaries  from  China;  and  that 
the  Field  Museum  had  owned  the  models 
at  least  through  the  1980s  but  had  largely 
kept  them  in  storage. 

One  student  reached  a curator  at  the 
Field  Museum,  who  said  that  the  museum 
sold  all  but  three  of  the  models  to  an 
anonymous  private  collector  in  2007.  She 
wouldn’t  reveal  specifics.  The  class  then 
began  calling  and  emailing  dozens  of  Asian 
art  curators  and  dealers  throughout  the 
world.  Some  had  heard  of  the  collection; 
none  had  any  new  information. 

But  the  chief  curator  of  Chinese  art 
at  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Nancy 
Berliner,  happened  to  visit  Boston  College 
in  late  September.  Finance  major  Madeline 
Andreach  T4  attended  her  talk  on  China’s 
influence  on  global  culture,  and  waited  until 
Berliner  was  leaving  Robsham  Theater  to 
ask  if  she  knew  anything  about  the  pagodas. 
“I’ve  seen  them  in  person,”  Berliner  told 
her.  "They’re  just  outside  of  Boston.” 

“My  jaw  hit  the  floor,”  says  Andreach. 
She  asked  where  exactly,  but  Berliner 


told  her  she  had  a confidentiality  agree- 
ment with  the  owner. 

Maddy  Walsh  T 4,  an  international  stud- 
ies and  economics  major,  got  a step  closer. 
Clarke  had  returned  from  Tushanwan  with 
a grainy  black-and-white  photograph  fea- 
turing a row  of  six  of  the  pagodas.  Walsh 
plugged  the  picture  into  Google’s  search- 
by-image  feature,  which  determines  if  a 
photograph  fives  anywhere  on  the  Internet, 
and  the  search  engine  generated  one  fink. 

It  was  to  the  website  of  a vanity  press, 
and  among  the  sample  pages  advertising 
the  company’s  paper  quality  was  one  that 
included  the  pagoda  photograph.  There 
was  a caption.  “This  collection,  currently 
held  by  a private  American  collector,”  it 
read,  “represents  a matchless  example  of 
early  20th-century  Chinese  art,  an  invalu- 
able artifact  of  China’s  architectural  histo- 
ry.” The  page,  from  a book  of  photographs, 
was  stamped  “for  private  distribution 
only” — the  book  was  unavailable  to  the 
class.  But  there  was  a publication  date  fist- 
ed, 2011,  and  the  name  of  the  publisher’s 
client,  Mee-Seen  Loong.  Walsh  searched 
the  name  and  learned  that  Loong  was  the 
vice  chair  of  Chinese  art  at  Sotheby’s. 

Walsh  emailed  Loong  asking  if  she 
could  confirm  the  pagodas’  location  in 
Boston.  Loong  did  not  respond. 

Stuck,  the  class  turned  to  backfill- 
ing the  history  of  the  orphanage  and  the 
pagodas.  They  learned  that  Jesuits  started 
the  Tushanwan  Orphanage  as  a refuge  for 


children  whose  parents  were  killed  in  the 
Taiping  Rebellion  (1850-64).  By  the  early 
1900s  it  had  become  a technical  school, 
teaching  weaving,  painting,  woodwork- 
ing, and  printing  to  some  300  pupils  ages 
six  to  16.  From  a copy  of  the  1915  San 
Francisco  catalogue,  the  students  learned 
that  the  orphans  had  modeled  their  cre- 
ations on  pagodas  built  between  the  third 
and  18th  centuries  (some  since  destroyed, 
many  still  standing)  from  all  18  of  China’s 
provinces,  as  well  as  two  from  what  is  now 
South  Korea.  Zhang  had  visited  the  Linggu 
Temple  in  his  native  Nanjing,  inspiration 
for  a model  purportedly  in  the  collection. 

In  early  December,  Walsh  received  an 
email  from  the  Sotheby’s  dealer  at  4:30 
in  the  morning.  While  at  a cocktail  party 
the  night  before  in  Beijing,  Loong  wrote, 
she  had  run  into  Nancy  Berliner,  the  MFA 
curator.  The  subject  of  the  pagodas  came 
up,  and  Berliner  had  filled  her  in  on  the 
students’  quest. 

Loong  revealed  to  Walsh  that  she  was 
in  fact  the  broker  for  the  2007  sale.  She 
shared  the  students’  story  with  the  current 
owner,  and  he  was  impressed.  Would  the 
class  like  to  see  them?  Loong  asked  Clarke. 
Would  you  like  to  exhibit  a few  of  them  at 
Boston  College? 

SIX  MILES  NORTHEAST  OF  CAMPUS, 
Clarke  and  the  students  walked  around  the 
storage  room  and  examined  the  83  wood 
crates,  some  barely  a foot  tall,  others  six 
feet  high,  each  marked  “Fragile:  Keep  dry.” 
Loong,  who  accompanied  them,  asked  the 
warehouse  manager  to  drill  open  a few 
crates.  “That  moment  was  spectacular. 

It  made  all  the  work  real,”  says  Malaske. 
They  gazed  at  what  the  single  grainy  black- 
and-white  photograph  couldn’t  capture: 
the  smiling  woodland  animals  carved  atop 
the  eaves;  the  miniature  bells  dangling 
from  dragons’  mouths;  bright,  oil-painted 
Buddhist  and  biblical  scenes  in  the  win- 
dows; all  preserved. 

The  group  selected  three  for  an  exhi- 
bition they  titled  Lost  Pagodas  Found: 

From  Shanghai  to  Boston:  a 60-inch  model 
of  Zhejiang  Province’s  Six  Harmonies 
Pagoda;  a 40-inch  model  of  the  Thousand 
Buddha  Pagoda,  believed  to  have  been 
constructed  in  Beijing  in  970;  and  a 
66-inch  replica  of  the  250-foot  Great 
Pagoda  of  Jiangsu,  featuring  a carved  and 
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painted  scene  of  wayfarers  from  the  classic 
Chinese  novel  Journey  to  the  West  (1592). 
Throughout  April,  the  three  structures 
stood  on  a stage  behind  velvet  ropes  in 
the  foyer  of  O’Neill  Library,  where  the 
students  had  begun  their  search.  A touch- 
screen, set  to  the  class  website,  enabled 
passersby  to  learn  their  story.  In  a way,  says 
Clarke,  the  pagodas  “summarize  what  is 
best  about  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  China: 
sensitivity  to  local  culture  and  a desire  to 


On  the  first  day  of  April,  students 
had  filled  a classroom  in  Stokes 
Hall  and  were  settling  into  light  chatter 
when,  a little  after  noon,  English  profes- 
sor Elizabeth  Graver  came  briskly  into  the 
room,  accompanied  by  a svelte  woman 
dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a deep-red 
head  wrap.  Graver  told  the  class  that 
her  guest — British  novelist,  essayist,  and 
short  story  writer  Zadie  Smith — had  just 
arrived  from  New  York,  where  she  is  on 
the  faculty  of  the  creative  writing  program 
at  New  York  University.  Graver  added 
unceremoniously,  “Take  it  away,  guys.” 

So  began  a one-hour-and-  15-minute 
exchange  between  the  34  students  and 
Smith,  who  in  2000  at  the  age  of  24,  came 
to  prominence  with  her  first  novel,  White 
Teeth,  which  she  wrote  as  a Cambridge 
University  undergraduate.  A story  of  two 
ethnically  mixed  families  in  London,  the 
book  won  numerous  awards  including 
the  Whitbread  Book  Award  for  best  first 
novel  and  was  on  Time  magazine’s  list  of 
the  “100  Best  English-language  Novels 
from  1923  to  2005.” 

With  an  occasional  thoughtful  silence, 
the  students  in  EN  235  (“Second  Voices: 
Immigrant  Fiction”)  queried  Smith  on 
a range  of  topics  including  how,  as  the 
daughter  of  a Jamaican  Rastafarian  moth- 


improve  the  fives  of  the  people  with  whom 
and  for  whom  we  lived  and  worked.” 

Soon  after  the  students  curated  the 
exhibition,  the  owner  said  he  would  like 
to  display  the  entire  collection  in  San 
Francisco  next  year.  The  show  would  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  pagodas’ 
American  debut.  ■ 


A slideshow  of  pagoda  close-ups  may 
be  viewed  via  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


er  and  a working-class  white  Englishman, 
she  “reconciles”  different  parts  of  her 
identity.  “It's  very  hard  as  an  individual 
to  think  of  yourself  as  exotic,”  she  said. 

"I  don’t  walk  down  the  street  thinking 
of  myself  as  some  multicultural,  strange 
being.  I think  of  myself  as  me.”  One 
young  man  asked  about  the  “evaporat- 
ing” color  fines  in  contemporary  society; 


Smith  politely  upended  the  premise, 
referring  to  the  disproportionate  incar- 
ceration of  African-American  men  in  the 
United  States.  In  response  to  a female  stu- 
dent’s question,  “What’s  the  most  impor- 
tant part  about  having  a voice”  as  a writer, 
Smith  replied,  “I  don’t  really  believe  that 
a writer’s  voice  should  have  more  weight 
than  a citizen’s  voice.”  She  said  she  has  a 
“smaller  idea”  of  writing,  that  it  is  an  “inti- 
mate conversation  between  the  writer  and 
the  reader.” 

The  class  was  the  first  stop  during  a 
two-day  artist- in- residency  organized  by 
Graver  and  funded  by  the  University’s 
Institute  for  the  Liberal  Arts.  During 
her  stay,  Smith  also  met  for  tea  with  25 
creative  writing  and  African  and  African 
Diaspora  Studies  students;  delivered  an 
evening  Lowell  Lecture  (reading,  with  a 
mix  of  American  accents,  her  latest  short 
story,  “Miss  Adele  Amidst  the  Corsets”); 
led  a two-hour  advanced  fiction  workshop 
for  15  undergraduates  (a  class  taught  by 
Graver);  and  joined  an  interdisciplinary 
faculty  seminar  exploring  the  theme  of 
diaspora  (for  more  on  that  seminar,  see 
page  20). 

Graver’s  class  on  immigrant  writers 
was  offered  for  the  first  time  this  spring. 

It  stems  in  part  from  the  professor’s  cur- 
rent writing  project,  a novel  based  on  her 
family  history,  beginning  with  Sephardic 
Jews  who  migrated  over  centuries  from 


Smith:  "All  you  have  is  your  imagination  and  your  feeling.” 


Voice  lessons 

By  William  Bole 

Passing  through,  a novelist  stops  to  talk  of  many  things 
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Spain  through  Turkey  to  farther  passages 
including,  eventually,  Queens,  New  York. 
Students  in  the  course  read  works  by  con- 
temporary authors  who  migrated  to  the 
United  States  as  children  or  young  adults, 
including  Dublin-born  Colum  McCann 
and  Dominican-American  Junot  Diaz, 
as  well  as  Edwidge  D anticat,  a Haitian  - 
American  fiction  writer.  Smith,  though 
she  lives  in  Manhattan  much  of  the  year, 
is  London-born  and  considers  herself  very 
much  an  Englishwoman. 

Graver  says  the  class  also  reflects  the 
increasingly  international  perspective  and 
population  of  Boston  College. 

Class  member  Samuel  Ko  T4  was 
born  in  Chicago  but  moved  to  Bolivia 
with  his  South  Korean  parents  at  age  13. 
Lie  is  trilingual.  Ko  says  he  has  gleaned 
from  the  class  readings  that  being  an 
immigrant  is  “an  art,  a form  of  creating 
dangerously,”  of  crafting  identity  in  an 
uncertain  environment.  New  Jersey  native 
Vanessa  Maramba  T4  took  the  course 
partly  as  a way  to  gain  insight  into  the 
experiences  of  her  mother  and  father — 
immigrants  from  Portugal  and  the 
Philippines,  respectively.  She  says,  “I’ve 
been  thinking  a lot  lately  about  people 
crossing  borders,  voices  silenced,  getting 
voices  back.” 

SMITH  SAT  BY  HERSELF  BEHIND  A TABLE 
at  the  front  of  the  room,  one  leg  tucked 
under  the  other,  with  Graver  moderating 
from  a chair  off  to  the  left.  The  visitor 
spoke  in  a low  voice,  almost  a monotone, 
but  swiftly  and  with  conviction.  She  nod- 
ded encouragingly  as  students  pressed 
their  questions. 

The  conversation  turned  toward  a 
writer’s  choices  of  perspective  and  voice. 
A female  student  with  an  indeterminate 
European  accent  observed  that  Smith 
seems  to  eschew  first-person  narratives, 
and  asked  why.  "I  don't  think  there’s  a 
lot  you  can  do  with  it,”  Smith  replied.  “It 
bores  me,  I guess,”  adding  that  with  the 
first  person,  “I'm  stuck”  in  one  place.  “I 
can’t  be  anywhere  else.” 

The  student  had  referred  to  Smith’s 
short  story,  “The  Embassy  of  Cambodia,” 
published  in  the  February  1 1,  2013, 
issue  of  the  New  Yorker.  Its  narrator,  who 
speaks  sometimes  as  “we,”  is  an  innomi- 
nate, somewhat  omniscient  resident  of 


Willesden,  the  northwest  London  neigh- 
borhood surrounding  the  Cambodian 
embassy.  Explaining  her  choice  of  nar- 
rator, Smith  said,  "I  wanted  a collective 
voice,  a voice  of  the  whole  community.” 

Another  young  woman  sitting  at  the 
back  of  the  room  followed  with  a quote 
from  the  story:  “Of  the  Old  and  New 
People  of  Willesden  I speak;  I have  been 
chosen  to  speak  for  them,  though  they 
did  not  choose  me  and  must  wonder  what 
gives  me  the  right.  I could  say,  ‘Because  I 
was  born  at  the  crossroads  of  Willesden, 
Kilburn,  and  Queen’s  Park!”’ 

"Is  that  how  you  feel  as  a writer?”  the 
student  asked,  without  elaboration.  “Yes,” 
Smith  answered  unhesitatingly.  “All  you 
have  is  your  imagination  and  your  feeling,” 
she  continued.  “And  if  you  can’t  make  that 
leap,  you  shouldn’t  be  writing  fiction.” 


As  the  class  wound  down,  the  dis- 
cussion shifted  to  globalization — in  its 
culture-leveling  sense — and  to  the  “super- 
rich,"  for  whom  geographic  mobility  is  a 
lifestyle.  A female  student,  observing  that 
Smith  gives  the  word  “globalization”  a 
“negative  connotation,”  asked  if  she  draws 
a distinction  between  “global"  and  “mul- 
ticultural.” 

Smith  talked  about  how  an  influx  of 
the  mobile  rich  can  turn  neighborhoods 
into  “shells,  with  people  who  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other.”  She  described 
the  neighborhood  in  which  she  grew 
up:  “Suddenly  . . . the  schools  got  better 
. . . the  parks  look  better,  the  streets  are 
cleaner. . . . It’s  an  annoyance,”  she  said 
with  a serving  of  her  dry  humor,  “to  feel 
that  your  neighborhood  is  now  existing 
because  there’s  a cupcake  shop  there.”  ■ 


Quigley  named  provost 

University  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  has 
named  David  Quigley,  dean  of  the  College  and 
; Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (A&S),  as 
i provost  and  dean  of  faculties.  Quigley  takes  up  his 
! new  role  on  June  1. 

An  historian  with  an  undergraduate  degree  from 
Amherst  College  and  a Ph.D.  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Quigley  joined  the  Boston  College  faculty 
in  1998.  His  most  recent  book  is  Second  Founding: 

New  York  City,  Reconstruction,  and  the  Making  of 
American  Democracy  (2004).  He  has  served  as  A&S 
dean  since  2009  and  was  the  founding  director  of 
j the  University's  Institute  for  the  Liberal  Arts  in 
2008.  As  A&S  dean  he  was  involved  in  the  creation 
of  the  University's  newest  interdisciplinary  major- 
environmental  studies  — in  2014,  and  he  assisted  in  the  shaping  of  programs  out- 
side of  A&S  such  as  the  Carroll  School  of  Management's  first-year  Portico  program 
and  the  Lynch  School  of  Education's  training  initiative  Teachers  for  a New  Era. 

He  has  also  been  part  of  the  ongoing  effort  to  reconfigure  the  undergraduate 
core  curriculum.  Executive  Vice  President  Patrick  Keating,  co-chair  of  the  provost 
search  committee,  praised  Quigley's  success  in  "attracting  and  mentoring  excel- 
lent young  faculty"  and  "in  working  with  fellow  deans  to  enhance  Boston  Col- 
lege's academic  profile."  Catherine  Cornille,  chair  of  the  theology  department  and 
search  committee  co-chair,  added  that  Quigley  "has  demonstrated  an  exceptional 
commitment  to  liberal  arts  education  in  the  Jesuit  tradition.  He  knows  Boston 
College  from  the  inside  and  he  has  the  vision,  the  experience,  and  the  dedication 
to  carry  the  University  forward  on  its  trajectory  of  excellence." 

Quigley  succeeds  Cutberto  Garza,  who  stepped  down  after  eight  years  in  June 
i 2013.  Professor  of  economics  Joseph  Quinn  served  in  the  interim. 

! — Thomas  Cooper 
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Song  of  ourselves 

Since  1913,  when  the  entire  44-man  senior  class  posed  in  chin-high  detachable  collars,  the  Boston  College 
yearbook  Sub  Turri  has  published  portraits  of  some  100,000  graduates.  Working  with  the  Boston  College  Li- 
braries' digitized  editions,  BCM  has  produced  an  online  flipbook  containing  the  headshots  of  every  graduat- 
ing student  included  in  the  yearbook  through  2007.  The  site  is  searchable  by  year  and  then  by  name,  and  it 
may  be  reached  via  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm.  A search  for  "Ryan"  turned  up  the  faces  below,  including  John 
E.  '18,  who  joined  the  Army  in  1917  and  never  graduated,  and  Margaret  '14  (daughter  of  Michael  A.  ’86),  a 
sociology  major  from  Kingston,  New  York,  who  edited  the  undergraduate  journal  SocialEyes. 


John  E.  Ryan 
1918 


John  J.  Ryan 
1950 


James  A.  Ryan  Jr. 
1922 


Mary  Alice  P.  Ryan 
1968 


Teresa  A.  Ryan 
1977 


George  P.  Ryan 
1981 


Kathleen  T.  Ryan 
1991 


Eric  A.  Ryan 
2001 


Margaret  Ryan 
2014 


photographs:  Courtesy  of  Boston  College  Libraries 
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CLOSE-UP:  COMIC-BOOIf  AMERICA 


The  1970s  would  see  "the  evolution  of  Superman  and  Batman  from  fit  crime  fight- 
ers" to  "larger-than-life  superheroes,"  according  to  Lindsay  Crane  14.  Above  and 
right  are  Superman  and  Batman  in  1965  and  1942,  respectively.  The  opposite  page 
shows  the  two  after  bulking  up. 


Before  she  joined  historian  Heather  Cox 
Richardson's  course  “Making  History  Pub- 
lic," Lindsay  Crane  '14  had  never  read  a 
comic  book.  The  course,  subtitled  "Com- 
ics and  American  Values  in  the  1970s," 
immersed  the  history  major  and  14  class- 
mates in  the  Burns  Library's  Edward  J. 
Kane  Comics  Collection.  It  also  resulted 
in  a public  show  of  the  students'  comic- 
inspired  reports. 

Richardson's  class  is  an  iteration  of 
a pilot  conceived  by  history  department 
chair  Robin  Fleming,  David  Quigley  (then- 
dean  of  the  College  and  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  now  provost),  Uni- 
versity librarian  Tom  Wall,  and  Bridget 
Burke,  associate  librarian  for  special 
collections.  Their  notion  was  to  engage 


history  students  with  primary  sources 
from  the  University's  collections  — asking 
them  to  identify  a line  of  inquiry,  research 
it,  and  develop  a historical  narrative,  all 
while  blogging  and  writing  papers  on 
their  progress.  The  culminating  assign- 
ment would  be  to  create  an  exhibition- 
worthy presentation  for  a show  lining  the 
halls  of  the  history  department's  third 
floor  quarters  in  Stokes  Hall  South. 

The  first  installment  of  "Making  Histo- 
ry Public"  was  taught  by  associate  profes- 
sor Virginia  Reinberg  in  fall  2012.  Titled 
"Books  Around  the  World,  1400-1800,"  it 
focused  on  rare  books  and  manuscripts  in 
the  University's  collections.  Other  topics 
have  included  “Boston  Common  and  the 
Changing  Uses  of  Public  Space,"  which 


examined  the  evolution  of  America's  old- 
est public  park  and  was  taught  by  Profes- 
sor Marilynn  Johnson;  and  "Early  Maps  in 
Distant  Places,"  offered  by  assistant  pro- 
fessor Sylvia  Sellers-Garcia  and  focusing 
on  European-style  maps,  1610-1860. 

The  comic  books  in  the  Burns  Library 
are  part  of  a 2009  gift  from  Kane,  a pro- 
fessor of  finance  in  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management.  The  collection  contains 
more  than  11,000  pieces,  from  a No- 
vember 1942  Batman  to  a February  2008 
Spider-Man',  its  non-superhero  holdings 
include  Walt  Kelly's  Pogo  and  R.  Crumb's 
Zap  Comix  series. 

Richardson's  students  spent  their 
first  weeks  sifting  through  the  col- 
lection with  Burns  librarians.  When  it 


t / you  KNOW,  i 
/ CLARK,  I BEl\ 
I you  TIRE 
l yOURSELF  OUT 
JUST  By  <4 
W WATCHING 
I OTHER  PEOPLE 
\ EXERCISE/  J 


“Memberships  for  fitness  centers  ^ 
soared  . . . and  recreational  sports  like 
tennis  and  jogging  rose  in  popularity 
s-  in  the  1970s,"  notes  Crane. 


left:  A frame  from  "The  Secret  of  the  Eighth  Superman"  (November  1973).  Right:  A frame  from  "Unsolved  Cases  of  Batman:  If  Justice  Be  Served"  (September  1978). 
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images:  Courtesy  of  John  J.  Burns  Library  and  the  exhibition  Revealing  America's  History  through  Comic  Books 


came  time  to  create  their  showpieces, 
they  worked  with  Kevin  Tringale,  an  ex- 
hibitions specialist  at  Burns,  to  develop 
a design.  The  18  pieces  in  the  show  mea- 
sure three  by  four  feet— the  class  envi- 
sioned them  as  pages  from  an  oversized 
comic  book— with  a comic  book  typeface 
and  cartoon  "bubbles"  framing  students' 
own  captions. 

Taken  together,  the  reports  trace, 
albeit  selectively,  cultural  trends,  politi- 
cal events,  and  social  changes  in  20th- 
century  America.  Crane,  whose  panel  is 
represented  in  the  images  shown  here, 
took  physical  fitness  as  her  theme  after 
noticing  a shift  in  comic-book  advertis- 


ing—from  offers  for  candy  in  the  1940s 
and  1950s  to  pitches  for  bodybuilding 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  T.J.  Crutchfield 
'13  chose  to  look  at  sexism  in  the  1970s 
issues  of  Batman.  His  display  includes  a 
storyline  in  which  the  Caped  Crusader  dis- 
misses an  offer  of  assistance  from  Kathy 
Kane  (a.k.a.  Batwoman):  “Now  look, 
Kathy,  one  crime  fighter  in  the  family  is 
enough.  A wife's  place  is  in  the  home!" 
Dutch  exchange  student  Willem  Van 
Geel  explored  how  political  corruption 
was  portrayed  in  the  Watergate  era.  He 
found  a 1974  issue  of  Captain  America  in 
which  the  superhero  unmasks  a scandal  in 
Washington  and  traces  its  source  to  the 


White  House  and  "Number  One."  Disillu- 
sioned, Captain  America  leaves  the  White 
House,  head  down,  and  spends  eight 
months  in  retirement.  This  was  an  era, 
according  to  French  exchange  student 
Clemence  David  (whose  two  panels  intro- 
duced the  exhibition),  when  "an  emphasis 
on  their  human  nature  challenged  the  di- 
vine character  of  superheroes." 

The  show  is  up  through  August  15. 

— Thomas  Cooper 


To  view  a video  of  the  exhibition  and 
an  interview  with  Heather  Cox  Rich- 
ardson, go  to  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/ 
bcm. 


left:  Cover  from  "Batman's  Great  Identity  Switch"  (September  1978).  Right:  A frame  from  “The  Secret  of  the  Eighth  Superman"  (November  1973). 
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DIASPORA 


A wandering  word  and  its  shifting  meanings 


By  Kevin  Kenny 
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By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,  Evelyn  De  Morgan,  oil  on  canvas  (1882-83). 
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The  Greek  noun  diaspora  derives  from  the  verb 
diaspeiro,  a compound  of  dia  (over  or  through) 
and  speiro  (to  scatter  or  sow).  The  word  emerged 
from  the  proto-Indo-European  root,  spr,  which  can  be  found 
today  in  such  English  words  as  “spore,”  “sperm,”  “spread,” 
and  “disperse.”  In  all  of  its  various  uses,  diaspora  has  to  do 
with  scattering  and  dispersal.  To  the  ancient  Greeks,  diaspora 
seems  to  have  signified  mainly  a process  of  destruction.  Epi- 
curus used  the  term  to  refer  to  the  decomposition  of  matter 
and  its  dissolution  into  smaller  parts . Human  communities 
subject  to  the  destructive  force  of  diaspora  were  similarly 
split  asunder.  Thucydides,  in  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  described  the  Athenians’  destruction  of  Aegina  and  the 
banishment  and  dispersal  of  its  people  in  this  way.  Whereas 
Greek  colonies  retained  close  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  their  mother  cities , the  victims  of  diaspora  enjoyed 
no  such  connections.  In  its  original  Greek  sense,  then,  dias- 
pora referred  to  a destructive  process,  rather  than  to  a place,  a 
group  of  people,  or  a benign  pattern  of  population  dispersal. 

It  was  in  Jewish  history  that  diaspora  assumed  a now- 
familiar  form.  The  early  parts  of  the  Jewish  story  derive 
from  biblical  narratives.  The  history  ancient  Israelites  told 
to  themselves,  which  lies  at  the  core  of  Jewish  identity, 
was  based  on  displacement,  exile,  and  longing  for  a home- 
land. Most  accounts  of  the  Jewish  diaspora  begin  with  the 
Babylonian  captivity  in  586  b.c.e.  But  according  to  the  his- 
tory related  in  the  Bible,  Jewish  people  had  been  migrating 
for  centuries  before  that  critical  event. 

The  story  of  the  earhest  Jewish  migrations  is  told  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  Jewish  people  descended  from 
Abraham,  who  led  his  people  from  Babylonia  (in  present- 
day  Iraq)  to  Canaan,  the  land  of  Israel.  Famine  soon  drove 
Abraham’s  descendants  out  of  Canaan  to  Egypt,  where 
Joseph,  one  of  their  kinsmen  and  an  advisor  to  the  pha- 
raoh, welcomed  them.  Their  position  in  Egypt  gradually 
deteriorated  until  Moses,  commanded  by  God  to  deliver 
the  Hebrew  people  from  slavery,  led  them  back  to  Canaan. 
Moses  caught  a glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land  before  dying 
and,  as  subsequent  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  recount,  his 
followers  went  on  to  build  the  nation  of  Israel,  with  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  as  its  capital.  The  very  earliest  phase  of  Jewish 
history,  then,  involves  the  familiar  cycle  of  migration,  suf- 
fering, and  return. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  later  split  into  two  states,  Israel 
and  Judah.  When  the  Assyrians  invaded  Israel  in  the  eighth 
century  b.c.e.,  they  sent  its  leaders  and  some  of  its  popula- 
tion into  exile.  Nebuchadnezzar  II  of  Babylon  conquered 
Judah  in  586  b.c.e.,  destroyed  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  the  Jewish  elite  back  to  Babylon.  It  was  during  this 
critical  period  of  upheaval  and  exile  that  Jewish  leaders  in 
Babylonia  wrote  down  their  history,  their  law,  and  the  tenets 
of  their  faith  in  a systematic  manner.  When  the  Persians 

image:  Courtesy  and  copyright  of  the  De  Morgan  Centre,  London  / the  Bridgeman  Art  Library 


took  over  the  Babylonian  Empire  in  539  b.c.e.,  many  Jews 
returned  to  Judah.  But  the  era  of  the  Second  Temple  came 
to  an  end  with  the  Roman  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  70  c.e. 
After  a final  Jewish  revolt  in  135,  the  emperor  Hadrian 
razed  Jerusalem.  From  then  until  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  state  of  Israel  in  1948,  the  Jewish  people  lacked  an 
independent  state. 

The  Greek  words  diaspeiro  and  diaspora,  applied  to 
Jewish  history,  came  into  widespread  currency  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  known  as  the  Septuagint 
(circa  250  b.c.e.).  In  this  work,  Jewish  scholars  based  in 
Alexandria  translated  into  Greek  the  books  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  which 
Christians  later  referred  to  as  the  Pentateuch  (the  first  five 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible).  The  verb  diaspeiro  occurred 
more  than  40  times  in  the  Septuagint,  and  the  noun  diaspora 
a dozen  times,  describing  a condition  of  spiritual  anguish 
and  dissolution  that  accompanied  the  dispersal  of  the  Jews 
by  an  angry  God.  It  was  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term 
za-avah,  which  means  “a  horror,”  “trouble,”  or  “an  object  of 
trembling.”  In  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  28:25,  “The  Lord 
will  cause  you  to  be  defeated  before  your  enemies;  you  shall 
go  out  one  way  against  them  and  flee  seven  ways  before 
them;  and  you  shall  become  a horror  to  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.”  The  New  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  cites 
this  passage  in  support  of  its  primary  definition  of  diaspora, 
“the  dispersion  of  Jews  among  the  Gentile  nations;  all  those 
Jews  who  lived  outside  the  biblical  land  of  Israel.” 

Diaspora  in  this  sense  was  at  heart  a theological  concept. 
In  Deuteronomy,  God  had  threatened  his  people  with  ban- 
ishment if  they  disobeyed  his  word.  According  to  rabbinic 
teaching,  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  made  this 
threat  real.  Bereft  of  a homeland,  the  Jews  were  in  a state 
of  physical  exile  and  spiritual  anguish;  their  only  hope  was 
to  repent;  the  sign  of  their  repentance  was  obedience  to  the 
law;  and  their  potential  reward  was  that  God  might  return 
them  to  the  land  of  Israel.  The  Jewish  conception — which 
decisively  influenced  all  others — was  therefore  forward- 
looking,  anticipating  eventual  redemption,  rather  than  a 
simple  lament  over  exile. 

Other  than  the  Jewish  case,  the  Armenian  diaspora 
is  probably  the  best  known.  Armenia’s  strate- 
gic importance — and  its  historical  misfortune — 
was  that  it  lay  in  the  path  of  several  successive  empires. 
These  included  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  in  ancient 
times,  the  Byzantine  in  the  medieval  era,  and  the  Ottoman 
and  Russian  in  the  modern  period.  Located  at  the  cross- 
roads of  Eurasia,  in  the  region  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  Sea  comprising  parts  of  present-day  Turkey, 
Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Iran,  Armenia  stood  little  chance 
of  maintaining  its  territorial  integrity. 
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The  successive  invasions  and  occupations  triggered 
waves  of  forced  and  voluntary  Armenian  migration.  By 
the  fifth  century  c.e.,  Armenians  had  planted  colonies  in 
the  Balkans.  In  the  seventh  century,  many  Armenians  were 
deported  to  Byzantium,  and  others  moved  there  voluntarily. 
Since  the  10th  century,  Armenians  have  had  a continuous 
presence  in  Venice,  Paris,  London,  and  other  European  cit- 
ies. Armenian  migrants  established  settlements  throughout 
eastern  Europe  in  the  1 1th  century,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt 
in  the  13th,  and  in  Persia  in  the  17th.  In  the  20th  century, 
large  numbers  moved  to  the  United  States.  Today,  there  are 
an  estimated  seven  million  people  of  Armenian  extraction 
globally,  including  three  million  in  the  Republic  of  Armenia 
and  1.5  million  in  the  United  States. 

Armenians  migrated  to  a wide  variety  of  places,  but  many 
migrant  groups  have  done  that.  The  basis  of  their  special 
claim  to  diaspora  is  that  they  also  lacked  an  independent 


To  the  Greeks , diaspora  signified 
a process  of  destruction.  Epicurus 
used  the  term  to  refer  to  the 
decomposition  of  matter. 

state  between  the  collapse  of  Cilicia  (on  the  southeast  shore 
of  present-day  Turkey)  in  1375  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
present-day  Republic  of  Armenia  in  1991.  For  more  than 
six  centuries,  then,  Armenians  abroad  maintained  a cher- 
ished sense  of  a homeland,  yet  they  had  no  place  of  their 
own  to  return  to. 

In  1864-96  and  again  in  1909,  the  rulers  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  suppressed  an  incipient  Armenian  nationalist  move- 


SHOP  TAPKS 


The  last  chapter  is  giving  its  author  trouble. 

The  book,  still  in  manuscript,  is  a political  history  of  Indians 
in  Kenya.  It  tracks  from  the  beginning  of  British  colonial  rule 
in  the  late  1800s  — when  large  numbers  of  Indians  from  Cujarat 
and  Punjab  found  work  building  the  railroad  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Lake  Victoria— and  it  concludes  with  the  mass  exodus 
of  Kenya's  Indians  in  the  1960s  following  the  country's  indepen- 
dence. Fifty  thousand  of  Kenya's  180,000  Indians  left  between 
1962  and  1969,  of  which  35,000  emigrated  between  September 
1967  and  April  1968,  after  passage  of  exclusionary  immigration 
and  trade  legislation.  The  author,  MIT  historian  Sana  Aiyar,  is  on 
campus  February  26  at  the  invitation  of  the  Faculty  Seminar  on 
Diaspora  and  Global  Migration,  a monthly  lunchtime  gathering 
of  a dozen  or  so  Boston  College  faculty.  Members  come  from  the 
departments  of  history,  English,  theology,  Romance  languages, 
political  science,  and  African  and  African  diaspora  studies,  as  well 
as  from  the  Law  School  and  the  program  in  pastoral  ministry  at 
the  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry.  Aiyar  is  here  to  present  her 
research  for  feedback. 

Historically,  Aiyar  says,  Indians  in  Kenya  tended  to  be  materi- 
ally better  off  than  their  African  neighbors.  In  their  family-owned, 
family-run  shops,  they  purchased  produce  from  native  African 
farmers  at  low  cost,  and  sold  the  everyday  necessities  at  high 
prices.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  they  hire  African  employees.  This  bred 


resentment.  Aiyar  wants  to  make  the  point  in  her  draft  chapter 
that  Kenya's  Indians  were,  as  she  puts  it,  "complicit  in  their  own 
marginalization."  She  poses  a question  to  the  scholars  seated 
around  the  conference  table  at  10  Stone  Avenue:  How  might  she 
successfully  frame  that  argument  within  the  context  of  other 
dynamics  — of  race,  class,  and  citizenship,  and  of  competing 
visions  for  Kenyan  nationhood— that  contributed  to  upending  the 
lives  of  Kenya's  Indians? 

The  diaspora  seminar,  which  is  sponsored  and  hosted  by 
the  University's  Institute  for  the  Liberal  Arts,  started  in  the 
fall  of  2012  and  is  the  brainchild  of  history  professor  Kevin 
Kenny.  As  Kenny,  a specialist  in  the  study  of  Atlantic  migration 
(see  his  The  American  Irish:  A History,  2000),  explains,  "a  sig- 
nificant number  of  faculty  at  Boston  College,  across  schools  and 
disciplines,  were  working  on  issues  of  migration  and  diaspora, 
[but]  most  of  us  did  not  know  one  another."  The  seminar,  he 
says,  has  "allowed  us  to  move  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own 
disciplines  and  see  familiar  issues  from  unfamiliar  perspectives," 
providing  a catalyst  for  deeper  understanding  of  the  lives  of  dia- 
sporic  peoples. 

Each  month,  a guest  scholar  or  a faculty  member  offers  up  a 
paper  for  discussion.  Presenters  during  this  academic  year  have 
included  assistant  professor  of  French  Regine  Michelle  Jean- 
Charles,  speaking  on  the  Haitian-American  musician/politician 
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ment,  killing  hundreds  of  thousands  and  compelling  tens  of 
thousands  more  to  emigrate  (many  to  neighboring  Syria  ot- 
to the  United  States).  Further  suppression  of  the  Armenian 
minority  in  1915-16  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  some  1 . 5 mil- 
lion people,  out  of  a population  of  only  two  million.  Most 
of  the  survivors  fled  to  the  short-lived  Russian  Republic 
of  Armenia  (1918-20),  to  Egypt,  Iran,  and  France,  or  to 
Argentina  and  the  United  States. 

The  Armenian  genocide  assumed  an  even  more  tragic 
layer  of  significance  by  association  with  the  Holocaust.  If 
all  modern  conceptions  of  diaspora  derive  from  the  Jewish 
model,  then  the  events  of  the  1940s  added  a terrible  new 
dimension  to  the  narrative  of  upheaval,  exile,  and  suffering. 
Armenians  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  paradigmatic  diaspo- 
ras  not  simply  because  they  scattered  widely  and  lacked  a 
homeland  for  most  of  their  history,  but  also  because,  like  the 
Jews,  they  experienced  genocide  in  the  20th  century. 


The  third  most  widely  recognized  diaspora,  alongside 
the  Jewish  and  the  Armenian,  is  the  African.  The  scale  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  suffering  that  accompanied  it,  is 
staggering.  About  1 1 million  Africans  were  shipped  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Americas  from  the  1 6th  through 
the  1 9th  centuries.  The  slaves  and  their  descendants  in  the 
Atlantic  world  developed  the  idea  of  an  African  diaspora, 
drawing  heavily  on  the  Jewish  model  of  exile,  suffering, 
return,  and  a sense  of  being  chosen  by  God. 

Exodus  provided  the  central  theme.  The  19th-century 
spiritual  “Go  Down,  Moses,”  based  on  Exodus  7:14-16, 
begins:  “When  Israel  was  in  Egypt’s  land:  Let  my  people  go 
I Oppress’d  so  hard  they  could  not  stand,  Let  my  people  go  / 
Go  down,  Moses,  / Way  down  in  Egypt’s  land,  / Tell  old 
Pharaoh,  / Let  my  people  go.”  Here,  Israel  represents  the 
African-American  slaves,  Egypt  is  America,  and  pharaoh 
signifies  the  slave  masters.  The  Exodus  story  continued  to 


Wyclef  Jean;  and  Westy  Egmont,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
Immigrant  Integration  Lab,  which,  as  director,  he  helped  launch 
in  December  2012  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  History 
professor  Marilynn  Johnson  distributed  the  final  chapter  of  her 
manuscript  for  a book  about  immigration  in  Boston  since  1965; 
and  Len  Lyons,  an  independent  scholar,  shared  his  research  on 


History  professor  Prasannan  Parthasarathi  (left),  Aiyar,  and  Kenny. 


the  Ethiopian  Jews  of  Israel,  who,  he  said,  were  unique  among 
diasporic  peoples  in  that  they  sought  and  secured  their  repa- 
triation to  a land  — Israel  — to  which  they  had  no  historical  con- 
nection. With  cosponsors  such  as  the  Irish  Writers  Series  and 
the  Lowell  Humanities  Series,  the  seminar  also  helped  bring  to 
campus,  for  its  own  meetings  and  for  public  lectures,  the  Irish- 
American  novelist  Colum  McCann  and  the  British 
novelist  Zadie  Smith. 

At  the  meeting  in  February,  members  have  many 
questions  for  Aiyar— about  the  racially  defined  roles 
of  Europeans,  South  Asians,  and  Africans  on  the  eve 
of  Kenyan  independence;  the  involvement  of  Kenya's 
Indians  in  the  politics  of  India;  class  and  generational 
divisions  among  Kenya's  Indians;  and  the  role  that 
the  religions  of  Africans  played  in  the  treatment  of 
Indians. 

To  Aiyar's  main  question  — how  best  to  argue 
that  the  Indians  of  Kenya  contributed  to  their  own 
marginalization  — Kenny  has  a suggestion:  that  she 
expand  her  scope  and  look  comparatively  at  what 
was  happening  to  Indians  at  the  time  in  Tanzania, 
Zanzibar,  and  Uganda. 

— Jeri  Zeder 

Jeri  Zeder  is  a writer  based  in  the  Boston  area. 
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Members  of  the  Armenian  community  in  Singapore,  1917. 


inspire  African-Americans  in  the  20th  century,  from  Zora 
Neale  Hurston  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  1960s  that  the  word  “diaspora”  came  into  widespread 
currency  as  a description  of  forced  African  migration. 

The  term  has  since  proliferated  in  both  academic 
and  popular  usage,  to  cover  migration  of  all  kinds. 
People  who  use  it  often  do  so  to  make  claims  about 
nationalism,  race,  or  the  politics  of  identity.  Diaspora  has 
expanded  in  meaning  due  to  a series  of  related  historical 
developments  beginning  in  the  decades  after  World  War  II: 

• The  dismantling  of  European  empires,  which  inspired 
transnational  solidarity,  especially  among  people  of  African 
descent,  and  which  also  led  to  the  displacement  of  certain 
populations  in  Asia  and  Africa,  including  Indians  out  of 
Burma,  Chinese  out  of  Indonesia,  and  South  Asians  from 
Uganda. 

• The  classification  by  the  United  Nations  of  involuntary 
migrants  as  refugees  who  are  due  international  recognition 
and  protection. 

• The  dramatic  increase  in  number  of  international 
migrants,  facilitated  by  improved  international  travel  and 
communication. 

• And  efforts  by  national  governments  to  reach  out  to  their 
overseas  populations  in  search  of  economic  and  political 


support,  such  as  the  “diaspora  bonds”  issued  by  Israel  and 
India,  or  Ireland’s  declaration  of  2013  as  the  “Year  of  the 
Gathering.” 

These  developments  help  explain  why  the  media  carry 
stories  on  the  Afghan,  Chinese,  Eritrean,  Haitian,  Iranian, 
Irish,  Indian,  Mexican,  Russian,  Somalian,  Taiwanese,  and 
Tibetan  diasporas,  to  mention  but  a small  sample.  The  con- 
cept of  diaspora  has  also  become  central  to  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  especially  to  the  disciplines  of  history, 

The  Jewish  conception — which 
decisively  influenced  all  others — 
was  forward-looking,  anticipating 
eventual  redemption. 

political  science,  sociology,  international  studies,  ethnic 
studies,  and  literary  criticism.  The  field  of  diaspora  stud- 
ies now  has  its  own  centers  and  journals,  covering  virtu- 
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ally  every  group,  theme,  and  topic  imaginable  regarding  the 
subject.  Dozens  of  books  emerge  each  year  with  the  word 
“diaspora”  in  their  titles. 

The  expansion  in  meaning,  inevitably,  has  led  to  a certain 
incoherence.  One  scholar  nicely  captured  this  problem  in 
an  essay  titled  “The  ‘Diaspora’  Diaspora,”  which  argued 
that  the  concept  had  been  “stretched”  in  so  many  directions 
that  the  very  meaning  of  diaspora  had  undergone  a “disper- 
sion.” Another  made  the  same  point  by  invoking  the  sense 
of  decomposition  and  dissolution  inherent  in  the  original 
Greek  idea,  and  then  suggesting  that  the  idea  of  diaspora  is 
in  similar  danger.  If  everyone  is  potentially  diasporic,  and 
every  migration  or  ethnic  group  a diaspora,  then  how  much 
analytical  value  can  the  concept  retain? 

Over  the  last  generation,  scholars  have  produced  a 
bewildering  variety  of  typologies  seeking  to  pin 
down  what  diaspora  is  and  what  it  is  not.  The 
most  influential  of  these  classification  systems  are  so  com- 
prehensive that  almost  every  form  of  migration  counts — not 
just  the  catastrophic  cases  (Jewish  captivity,  African  slav- 
ery, the  Armenian  genocide,  the  Irish  famine),  but  also  the 
migrations  of  merchants,  workers,  and  even  colonizers.  Yet 
choosing  some  criteria  at  the  expense  of  others  can  result  in 
a biased  and  incomplete  accounting.  No  single  group  could 
satisfy  all  the  criteria  in  the  broadest  of  current  typologies. 
But  if  one  settles  for,  say,  six  out  of  10  criteria,  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  compare  groups  in  a meaningful  way,  as  the  criteria 
often  belong  to  different  orders  of  experience  (the  political 
origins  of  a migration,  say,  versus  the  unifying  experience  of 
racism  abroad).  Given  this  confusion,  one  line  of  inquiry  is  to 
ask  not  what  a diaspora  “is”  but  what  its  manifestations  are 
hkely  to  be  in  the  cultures  that  migrants  form  abroad. 

This  approach  can  be  quite  powerful,  especially  when 
studying  literature  and  other  forms  of  cultural  representa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  possible  to  analyze  diaspora  in  this  way 
unless  people  leave  evidence  in  words,  images,  or  material 
culture.  The  majority  of  migrants  throughout  history  have 
been  poor  and  barely  literate,  and  the  written  evidence 
that  has  survived  was  produced  for  the  most  part  by  elites. 
Attributing  a diaspora  to  an  entire  group  of  people  on  the 
basis  of  this  sort  of  testimony  has  its  pitfalls. 

So  this  leaves  us  at  a crossroads.  People  use  diaspora  in 
so  many  incompatible  ways  today  that  one  might  be  tempted 
to  jettison  the  term  altogether.  It  has  become  a synonym 
for  population  movements  in  general,  not  just  involuntary 
mass  migration.  It  is  also  used  as  a shorthand  measure  of  the 
number  of  people  from  a given  country  living  abroad — an 
“ethnic  group,”  in  the  simplest  definition.  In  adjectival  form, 
it  describes  a range  of  activities  and  conditions,  from  the 
trauma  of  exile  to  political  mobilization  to  cultural  creativity. 
To  use  diaspora  as  an  explanatory  device,  it  is  necessary 


to  make  at  least  some  stipulations  on  the  origins  and  nature 
of  the  migration  and  on  the  types  of  interconnections  the 
migrants  and  their  descendants  establish  abroad. 

Here  are  stipulations  I would  propose:  Although  many 
migrants  travel  through  networks,  diaspora  tends  to  have 
greater  explanatory  power  when  applied  to  forms  of 
involuntary  migration  rather  than  to  migration  in  gen- 
eral. Nonetheless,  groups  who  move  voluntarily — the 
great  majority — can  engage  in  diasporic  activities  abroad, 
depending  on  the  types  of  connections  they  establish.  At  the 
most  straightforward  level,  these  connections  occur  when 
migrants  or  their  descendants  in  one  country  continue  to 
involve  themselves  economically,  politically,  or  culturally  in 
the  affairs  of  their  homeland.  Irish-Americans,  for  example, 
sent  millions  of  dollars  in  remittances  to  Ireland  in  the  1 9th 
century,  and  played  a leading  role  in  the  movement  for  an 
independent  republic.  The  idea  of  diaspora  carries  its  great- 
est explanatory  power  when  it  involves  communication  not 
only  between  a given  overseas  community  and  a homeland 
but  also  among  various  overseas  communities  of  common 
origin,  conceived  as  nodes  in  a network  or  web.  Musicians 
in  20th-century  Kingston,  London,  and  New  York,  for 
instance,  collaborated  to  produce  reggae,  the  music  of 
diaspora  par  excellence.  And  Irish  nationalists  in  New  York 
joined  their  counterparts  in  Boston,  Toronto,  and  Sydney 
in  an  international  conversation  about  the  liberation  of 
Ireland.  Inherent  in  the  idea  of  diaspora,  finally,  is  the  notion 
of  return  to  a homeland.  Return  can  be  literal,  as  in  the 
case  of  Zionism,  but  more  often  it  has  been  metaphorical 
or  spiritual.  Most  people  of  African  descent  have  known 
they  would  never  return  to  Africa — Marcus  Garvey  and 
the  Back-to-Africa  Movement  of  the  1930s  notwithstand- 
ing— but  this  very  improbability  helps  explain  the  fervent 
expressions  of  a desire  to  do  so. 

Phrases  such  as  “the  Armenian  diaspora  in  America”  or 
“the  Pakistani  diaspora  in  Bradford”  are  simply  shorthand 
for  a considerable  number  of  people  from  a given  loca- 
tion living  abroad  in  a particular  place.  In  themselves,  they 
explain  little.  But  the  idea  of  diaspora,  in  the  flexible  sense 
proposed  here,  can  illuminate  the  world  that  migration  cre- 
ates, revealing  a dynamic  range  of  patterns,  connections, 
and  interactions.  Diaspora  enables  people  to  make  claims 
about  their  world,  and  this  is  true  of  impoverished  migrants 
seeking  coherence  in  their  disrupted  fives;  nationalist  lead- 
ers in  overseas  communities  building  finks  with  their  home- 
land and  with  fellow  exiles  elsewhere;  and  journalists,  pro- 
fessors, and  students  who  choose  it  as  their  subject.  ■ 

Kevin  Kenny  is  a professor  of  history  at  Boston  College  and  the  author, 
most  recently,  of  Diaspora:  A Very  Short  Introduction  (copyright  © 2013 
by  Oxford  University  Press),  from  which  this  essay  is  drawn  and  adapt- 
ed with  the  permission  of  the  publisher.  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a 
discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 
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Matchmakers 


Using  theories  of  competition,  two  economists  deliver 
children  to  schools,  employees  to  their  offices,  and 
undergraduates  to  dormitories.  They  also  save  lives 

By  Charles  A.  Radin 


Tayfun  Sonmez  introduces  his  class  on  game  the- 
ory with  Charles  Schulz’s  classic  Peanuts  cartoon  sequence 
in  which  Lucy  snatches  the  football  away  just  as  Charlie 
Brown  tries  to  kick  it. 

The  first  choice  belongs  to  Charlie  Brown,  explains 
Sonmez,  a Boston  College  professor  of  economics  who  is  a 
leader  of  efforts  to  put  game  theory  to  practical  use  on  real- 
world  problems,  such  as  how  to  assign  students  to  public 
schools  equitably  and  arrange  kidney  transplants  for  more 
people  who  need  them. 

Charlie  can  either  engage  with  Lucy — who’s  done  this  to 
him  before,  after  all — or  not.  If  he  chooses  not  to  engage, 
the  game  is  over.  When  he  does  engage,  the  choice  is  then 
Lucy’s.  She  can  either  hold  the  football  and  let  Charlie  kick 
it,  or  pull  it  away  at  the  last  moment  and  send  him  sprawling. 
If  she  lets  him  kick  it,  the  game  is  over.  If  not. . . . 

Game  theory,  simply  put,  is  the  consideration  of  out- 
comes in  competitive  situations  where  one  person’s  deci- 
sions both  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  choices  of  the  other 
participants.  From  Peanuts,  Sonmez  proceeds  briskly  to  the 
slightly  more  complicated  contest  of  rock-paper-scissors, 
then  plunges  into  a thicket  of  factors  that  must  be  pondered 
to  “solve”  games:  Look  at  the  game  first  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  final  decider,  understand  what  each  player 


receives  and  risks  for  each  potential  outcome,  watch  out  fol- 
lies that  may  arise  from  players’  attempts  to  strategize. 

Such  factors  feature  prominently  in  a hot  new  area 
of  practical  economic  research  that  is  rising  on  the  high- 
ly abstract  foundations  of  game  theory.  From  exploring 
the  “games”  that  take  place  for  resources  within  markets, 
economists  have  proceeded  to  designing  markets,  coming 
up  with  rules  that  facilitate  the  matching  of  resources  with 
participants  in  fair,  efficient  ways,  leaving  all  parties  as  satis- 
fied as  possible. 

Sonmez,  his  frequent  Boston  College  collaborator  Utku 
Unver,  and  colleagues  at  MIT,  Stanford,  and  a select  few 
other  schools  have  applied  principles  of  market  design  in 
particular  to  markets  where  the  resources — public  school 
slots,  kidneys — are  not  for  sale;  they  continue  to  work  on  a 
broad  array  of  new  possible  applications,  from  helping  the 
military  assign  graduates  of  its  academies  and  ROTC  pro- 
grams, to  organizing  job  rotations  in  global  corporations. 

While  their  efforts  are  based  on  game  theory,  this  is  the 
farthest  thing  from  a game  for  Sonmez,  46,  an  intense  man 
who  is  very  clear  on  his  overriding  goal:  “When  I write  my 
papers,  I want  to  understand  the  math  behind  these  prob- 
lems,” he  says.  “I  find  it  elegant,  beautiful.  But  my  intention 
has  always  been  to  change  the  world.”  The  most  important 
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early  papers  on  game  theory  “were  very  abstract 
studies,”  he  says,  but  now  “we  are  saving  . . . lives. 

“I  try  to  formulate  problems  which  have  social 
importance,  solve  them  theoretically,  and  then 
approach  policymakers,”  Sonmez  says.  That’s  what 
he  did  when  he  proposed  improving  the  college 
admissions  process  in  his  native  Turkey,  where  in 
the  not-distant  past  students  were  funneled  to  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions  alike  on  the  basis  of  a 
required  national  exam.  The  authorities’  disinterest 
in  reform  contributed,  in  a backhanded  way,  to  his 
being  where  he  is  today. 

Like  many  of  Turkey's  best  students,  Tayfun 
Sonmez  and — five  years  later — Utku  Unver  were 
assigned  to  Bilkent  University  in  Ankara,  widely 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country.  And  like  many 
others  before  and  after  them,  both  majored  in  elec- 
trical engineering,  not  because  they  wanted  to  be 
electrical  engineers  but  because  that’s  the  direction 
in  which  the  national  system  pushed  top  students. 

Electrical  engineering  was  of  no  particular  inter- 
est to  either  of  them — “I  hated  electrical  engineer- 
ing!” Unver  exclaims — so  when  they  graduated  each  had  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  with  himself.  Both  wanted  careers  that 
involved  mathematics,  and  both  were  attracted  to  the  broad 
range  of  opportunities  for  graduate  study  and  research  in 
the  United  States. 

Sonmez  landed  in  the  early  1990s  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  earned  his  master’s  and  Ph.D.  in  econom- 
ics under  resource-allocation  specialist  William  Thomson. 
No  one  was  using  game  theory  in  practical  applications  at 
the  time,  but  the  ingredients  for  making  something  new  were 
present  in  Thomson’s  work  and  in  studies  being  done  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  by  Professor  Alvin  Roth.  “It  was 
very  abstract,  but  I loved  [Thomson’s]  research  program  and 
it  interested  me  tremendously,”  Sonmez  recalls  in  an  inter- 
view in  his  Maloney  Hall  office.  At  the  same  time,  “A1  Roth 
was  working  on  matching  problems,  which  I find  very  elegant 
as  well.  I liked  the  practicality  offered  by  matching  markets.  I 
tried  to  make  my  work  a synthesis.” 

Sonmez  would  become  a major  collaborator  with  Roth, 
who  would  later  move  to  Harvard  and  Stanford  and  win  a 
Nobel  Prize  in  economics  in  2012.  Roth  shared  the  prize 
with  UCLA  mathematician  Lloyd  Shapley,  who,  with  the 
late  David  Gale,  was  instrumental  in  developing  cooperative 
game  theory,  which  considers  incentives  and  rules  to  sat- 
isfy competitors  within  a closed  group.  (In  a 1962  paper, 
for  instance,  Shapley  and  Gale  presented  an  algorithm 
for  creating  stable  assigned  marriages  in  a “community 
consist  [ing]  of  n men  and  n women.”) 

The  Nobel  committee,  in  a document  explaining  the 


From  a 2013  paper  on  tuition  exchanges  for  faculty  dependents,  coauthored  by  Unver. 


background  and  significance  of  Roth’s  contributions,  gave 
abundant  recognition  to  work  by  Sonmez  and  Unver,  who 
have  researched  and  written,  sometimes  with  Roth  and 
sometimes  with  others,  on  a range  of  topics  important  to 
developing  the  field  of  market  design. 

Game  theory  and  market  design  have  then 
roots  in  the  1 940s,  when  the  marketplace  in  which  hospitals 
shopped  for  medical  residents,  who  form  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  hospital  workforces,  broke  down. 

Competition  for  residents  had  become  intense,  and  some 
hospitals  were  offering  contracts  as  far  out  as  two  years 
before  medical  school  graduation,  well  before  they  could  be 
sure  of  the  candidates’  abilities.  To  further  secure  their  staff- 
ing needs,  they  were  setting  early  deadlines  for  students’ 
decisions.  Medical  students  were  being  forced  to  accept 
offers  before  they  knew  what  kind  of  medicine  they  wanted 
to  practice  and  where,  feeling  they  could  not  risk  waiting. 

In  response,  the  National  Resident  Matching  Program 
(NRMP)  was  created  in  1952  to  standardize  the  selection 
process  and  establish  a uniform  date  of  appointment.  The 
program  used  a mathematical  algorithm  based  on  the  rank- 
ordered  preferences  of  applicants  and  hospitals;  wages  were 
fixed.  (The  system  worked  smoothly  for  several  decades — 
until  women  began  entering  the  field  in  growing  numbers 
and  students  started  applying  for  residencies  as  two-career 
couples.  At  the  NRMP’s  request,  Roth  would  tweak  the 
algorithm  in  1997,  largely  to  address  this  development.) 

In  1984,  in  work  that  would  be  cited  by  the  Nobel  com- 
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mittee,  Roth  observed  how  the  early  mechanism  that  pro- 
duced the  NRMP’s  stable  residency  market  in  the  1950s 
served  to  prove  the  algorithm  theorized  10  years  later  by 
Gale  and  Shapley.  The  latter  formula  was  “considerably 
simpler,”  Roth  observed,  but  the  end  results  were  “equiva- 
lent”— even  though  Gale  and  Shapley,  he  wrote,  were 
“unaware”  of  the  NRMP’s  practices.  It  was  a case  of  proof 
preceding  theory,  and  the  connection,  the  Nobel  judges 
wrote,  “led  to  the  emergence  of  a new  and  vigorous  branch 
of  economics  known  as  market  design.” 

“Market  design  is  an  ancient  human  activity,”  Roth  said  in 
a recent  telephone  interview  from  Palo  Alto.  “What’s  new  is 
for  economists  to  be  able  to  say  something  useful  about  it.  As 
we  studied  the  design  of  markets,  we  began  to  be  more  confi- 
dent that  we  could  help  when  markets  weren’t  working  very 
well.  T ay  fun  and  Utku  are  wonderful  proponents  of  this.” 

In  1995,  not  long  after  completing  his  Ph.D.,  Sonmez 
became  involved  in  research  that  would  lead  him  to  reform 
of  the  Boston  school  assignment  process.  In  effect,  he  was 
setting  sail  into  a new  area  of  market  design  called  one-sided 
matching.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  field  was  still  abstract 
at  that  time,  and  what  was  not  was  almost  all  two-sided 
matching,  in  which  both  sides  of  a market — hospitals  and 
residents,  for  example — had  important  interests  in  the  out- 
come. With  Boston  school  assignments  it  was  different.  The 
students  receiving  the  placements  had  welfare  interests  that 
surpassed  the  schools’  preferences. 

"I  want  to  understand  the  math," 
Sonmez  says.  "I  find  it  elegant, 
beautiful.  But  my  intention  has 
always  been  to  change  the  world." 

From  Rochester,  Sonmez  had  moved  to  an  assis- 
tant professorship  in  the  economics  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  and  a Ph.D.  candidate  at 
Rochester,  Atila  Abdulkadiroglu  (now  a professor  at  Duke 
University),  had  begun  a study  of  the  mechanisms  used  by 
public  education  systems  to  assign  students  to  schools  in 
Boston,  Columbus,  Minneapolis,  and  Seattle. 

He  continued  the  work  after  he  returned  to  Turkey  in 
2000  to  join  the  economics  department  at  K05  University, 
a new  (est.  1993)  and  ambitious  private  institution  in 
Istanbul.  There,  at  Abdulkadiroglu’s  strong  urging,  he 
recruited  Unver,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  the  two  men 
undertook  a new  study,  this  one  of  housing  allocations,  that 
later  would  have  an  unexpected  impact. 

When  Sonmez  sought  to  extend  his  school-placement 


study  to  the  Turkish  college  admissions  system,  Turkish 
officials  did  not  take  readily  to  the  assertion  that  their  sys- 
tem was  functioning  poorly  and  should  be  overhauled.  But 
he  found  willing  listeners  in  Boston. 

Over  several  decades,  beginning  in  the  late  1980s, 
Boston’s  method  for  assigning  pupils  to  schools  had  become 
widely  accepted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Boston 
officials  boasted  that  their  data  showed  90  percent  of  stu- 
dents were  being  assigned  to  one  of  their  top  choices.  It 
didn’t  feel  that  way  to  students  and  their  parents,  however, 
who  by  the  early  2000s  were  expressing  growing  frustration 
and  calling  for  change. 

“The  Boston  mechanism  was  very  broken,”  says  Sonmez. 
He  and  Abdulkadiroglu  discovered  that  Boston’s  method, 
by  giving  inflexible,  absolute  priority  to  students’  stated 
preferences,  actually  encouraged  students  and  their  parents 
to  lie  about  those  preferences  in  order  to  get  into  the  best 
possible  school.  For  example,  a student’s  top  three  choices 
might  be  schools  X,  Y,  and  Z.  If  those  were  all  extremely 
popular  schools  and  the  slots  were  filled  by  the  time  the 
student’s  name  came  up,  the  student  might  miss  out  on  all 
of  them.  So,  she  and  her  parents  might  decide  to  say  that 
her  fourth-choice  school,  D,  was  her  top  choice,  knowing 
she  could  get  in  there. 

Not  only  were  many  students  not  attending  the  schools 
they  truly  preferred,  the  researchers  found,  but  school  offi- 
cials were  ignorant  of  that  fact,  because  the  data  on  students’ 
preferences  of  which  Boston’s  leaders  were  so  proud  “had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  real  preferences,”  Sonmez  says. 
“Boston  and  the  other  cities  were  making  real  decisions 
based  on  partially  fake  data.” 

Soon  after  Sonmez  and  Abdulkadiroglu’s  findings  were 
published  in  the  June  2003  issue  of  the  American  Economic 
Review,  they  got  a call  from  Boston  Globe  reporter  Gareth 
Cook.  When  Cook’s  report  was  published  in  the  Globe, 
Sonmez,  sensing  an  opportunity  to  make  practical,  real- 
world  change,  sent  copies  of  the  news  story  and  the  study 
to  Boston’s  superintendent  of  schools,  Thomas  W.  Payzant, 
who  had  members  of  his  staff  contact  the  researchers. 

Sonmez  offered  to  work  pro  bono  on  the  Boston  system, 
using  research  funding  provided  by  his  Turkish  university  to 
cover  his  expenses.  In  October  2003,  he  proposed  a solution 
to  school  department  staff  that  would  increase  the  flexibility 
of  the  assignment  process,  eliminate  lying  to  “game”  the  sys- 
tem, and  produce  an  increased  level  of  satisfaction. 

Sonmez  invited  Roth  to  the  presentation,  and  Roth 
brought  one  of  his  students,  Parag  Pathak,  who  is  now  a 
cutting-edge  market  designer  and  professor  at  MIT.  Roth 
and  Pathak  joined  Sonmez  and  Abdulkadiroglu  in  further 
studies  requested  by  the  school  department  prior  to  the  new 
system  being  publicly  accepted  by  the  department  in  2005. 
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In  their  “applicant  proposing,  deferred  acceptance”  sys- 
tem, students’  top  choices  for  schools  and  the  school  sys- 
tem’s policies  for  placing  students  (e.g.,  granting  siblings 
priority  to  attend  the  same  school)  are  fed  into  a computer 
program  that  simulates  the  matching  process. 

In  the  computer,  each  student  “offers”  to  come  to  his  top 
choice.  Each  school  “considers”  all  such  offers.  If  there  are 
more  offers  than  openings,  the  school  “holds”  top  appli- 
cants up  to  its  capacity  and  rejects  the  rest.  The  rejections 
are  final,  but  the  “holds”  are  not  acceptances. 

Then,  all  students  rejected  in  the  first  round  make  an  offer 
to  attend  their  second-choice  school.  Each  school  considers 
all  the  new  applicants  together  with  the  ones  it  has  been 
holding.  Some  of  these  second-round  applicants  may  have 

Sonmez  and  Unver's  contributions 
to  the  distribution  of  kidneys  started 
with  a wholly  different  focus — the 
allocation  of  faculty  offices. 

higher  claims,  based  on  school-system  policies,  than  those 
held  in  the  first  round,  in  which  case  some  who  were  held  in 
the  first  round  will  be  rejected  in  favor  of  second-rounders. 

The  process  continues  until  no  student  submits  a new 
offer.  At  that  point,  all  the  assignments  are  finalized. 

In  2003,  a similar  approach,  proposed  by  Abdulkadiroglu, 
Pathak,  and  Roth  and  tied  to  somewhat  different,  home- 
grown circumstances,  was  enacted  in  New  York  City.  Since 
2005,  U.S.  cities  including  Boston,  Denver,  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  every  school  district  in  England,  have 
implemented  the  student  assignment  mechanism  initially 
proposed  by  Sonmez. 

As  is  often  the  way  with  new  ideas,  Sonmez 
and  Oliver’s  contributions  to  organizing  and  broadening  the 
distribution  of  kidneys  offered  for  transplant  started  with  a 
wholly  different  focus — the  allocation  of  faculty  offices  and 
student  housing. 

Generally,  kidney  exchanges  were  only  made  in  two  situ- 
ations: In  one,  there  were  two  patients,  each  with  a willing 
but  incompatible  donor  (usually  a relative  or  close  friend) 
who  was  a match  for  the  other  patient.  Patient  A’s  donor 
would  give  a kidney  to  patient  B while  patient  B’s  donor 
would  give  a kidney  to  patient  A.  Often  the  transplants 
took  place  simultaneously,  to  ensure  that  both  donors  went 
through  with  the  bargain. 

In  the  other  example,  called  an  indirect  (or  list)  exchange, 
a patient  with  an  incompatible  donor  would  receive  a cadav- 
eric kidney  and  the  donor’s  kidney  would  go  to  someone 


high  on  the  waiting  list  for  a cadaveric  kidney.  (This  might 
seem  an  uneven  exchange,  as  kidneys  from  live  donors  are 
generally  of  better  quality.  But  in  fact,  for  some  people  such 
an  exchange  gets  them  out  of  a nearly  hopeless  situation. 
For  example,  a person  with  type  O blood  might  have  a will- 
ing donor  who  is  type  A,  and  therefore  incompatible.  Before 
exchanges,  type  O patients  faced  extremely  long  waits  for 
even  a cadaveric  compatible  kidney.) 

“Utku  was  visiting  with  A1  Roth  at  Harvard  at  the 
time” — this  was  during  the  academic  year  2002-03 — “and 
A1  made  the  observation  that  kidney  exchange  was  just 
starting  in  the  United  States,  and  there  were  no  organized 
methods  or  algorithms,”  Sonmez  says.  Sonmez,  Roth,  and 
Unver  all  observed  that  the  factors  involved  in  creating 
an  efficient  program  for  kidney  exchange  were  strikingly 
parallel  to  those  they  had  studied  allotting  campus  offices 
and  housing  to  faculty  and  students.  On  campuses,  “every 
year,  people  leave,  there  are  newcomers  without  ownership, 
stayers  with  ownership  but  looking  to  upgrade,  and  vacant 
offices  and  houses,”  Sonmez  says.  He  extended  an  algorithm 
contributed  by  David  Gale  to  a housing-allocation  paper 
published  by  Shapley  and  Yale’s  Herbert  Scarf  in  1974  “and 
that’s  how  kidney  exchange  started.” 

Sonmez  was  excited  about  working  in  a new  area  in 
which  elegant  mathematical  algorithms  could  be  applied  to 
a serious  problem  and  quite  literally  change  the  world  for 
people  who  were  suffering.  He  read  everything  he  could 
about  kidney  exchange  and  transplantation,  and  understood 
that  increasing  the  number  of  indirect  exchanges  would 
expand  the  potential  of  a system  in  which  direct  trades 
between  two  pairs  had  been  the  rule,  extending  it  to  three- 
and  four-way  swaps  and  possibly  beyond. 

Only  a handful  of  exchanges  had  been  done  in  the  United 
States  when  Sonmez,  Unver,  and  Roth  pubhshed  an  article 
in  the  May  2004  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
exploring  the  theoretical  benefits  of  organizing  and  opti- 
mizing kidney  exchanges  through  use  of  a sophisticated 
resource-allocation  algorithm.  This  was  followed  in  August 
by  a working  paper,  which  they  published  online  through 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  containing  an 
algorithm  for  optimizing  exchanges. 

The  three  economists  joined  Francis  Delmonico,  a 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  surgeon  and  director  of 
the  New  England  Organ  Bank,  and  Susan  Saidman,  director 
of  the  hospital’s  histocompatibility  laboratory,  to  found  the 
New  England  Program  for  Kidney  Exchange  in  2004,  and 
sent  information  about  their  research  to  working  groups  in 
the  Midwest  and  Mid- Atlantic  states. 

They  also  continued  to  innovate.  Their  studies  convinced 
medical  professionals  of  the  benefits  of  “chains,”  in  which 
an  altruistic  stranger  gives  a kidney  to  the  patient  of  an 
incompatible  pair,  and  that  patient’s  paired  donor  gives  to 
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Per  Sonmez:  when  a mechanism  (e.g.,  for  school  choice)  is  vulnerable  to  gaming. 


another  pair,  and  so  on.  If  there’s  no  pair  to  accept  a particu- 
lar kidney  within  a suitable  time  frame,  the  organ  goes  to  an 
unpaired  patient  on  the  cadaveric  waiting  list  and  the  chain 
ends.  The  longest  chain  to  date  stretched  from  California 
through  the  Midwest  to  New  Jersey  and  involved  60  people 
and  30  transplants  between  August  15  and  December  20, 
2011.  The  success  of  chains  has  convinced  researchers  and 
doctors  that  simultaneous  operations  are  not  essential. 

As  a result,  the  practice  of  kidney  exchange  has  taken  off. 
The  innovations  in  this  country  produced  93  transplants  in 
2006  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  performed,  553 
in  2010.  Sonmez  estimates  the  total  could  reach  2,000  addi- 
tional transplants  a year.  The  mechanisms  the  researchers 
created  are  used  today  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  much  of  Europe  and  in  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  Australia. 

As  excitement  about  his  work  on  school  assign- 
ments and  kidney  exchanges  spread  in  the  early  2000s, 
Sonmez  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States  to  live  and 
work.  Boston  was  the  logical  locale  given  his  involvement 
with  the  school  system  and  the  medical  community. 

Boston  College  learned  of  his  intentions  through  Hideo 
Konishi,  a graduate-school  colleague  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  who  had  joined  the  Boston  College  economics 
faculty  in  1999.  Sonmez’s  autumn  2004  job-market  semi- 
nar— the  presentation  a candidate  for  a professorship  gives 
to  his  would-be  department — left  some  saying  it  was  the 
best  they  had  ever  attended. 

“It  was  very  different  from  the  typical  seminar,”  recalls 


Marvin  Kraus,  who  was  chair  of  the  department 
at  the  time.  “Part  of  the  reason  people  were  so 
impressed  was  that,  unlike  nearly  all  economists, 
he  managed  to  get  all  these  ideas  across  without 
showing  us  a single  equation.  Usually  we  are  shown 
dozens  of  equations. 

“It  was  also  a remarkable  presentation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  exposition,”  Kraus  says.  “Rarely 
or  never  before  had  we  heard  the  exposition  of  eco- 
nomic theory  that  had  the  potential  to  save  human 
lives.  We  were  really  struck  by  the  potential  benefits.” 

Current  economics  chair  Donald  Cox  says,  “It 
was  the  most  amazing  thing  I had  ever  seen.  I was 
stunned.  By  the  end  of  the  seminar,  people  were 
hanging  on  every  word.  Anytime  someone  talks 
to  me  about  academic  economists  being  removed 
from  reality  now,  I can  just  tell  them  about  T ayfun. ” 

During  the  courtship,  Kraus  says,  “even  before 
we  made  him  an  offer,  Tayfun  started  extolling  the 
virtues  of  Utku,”  who,  after  earning  his  B.S.  in  the 
Bilkent  electrical  engineering  department,  studied 
under  Roth  at  Pittsburgh  before  being  recruited  to 
Kof.  Unver  returned  to  America  via  an  assistant 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  2005,  the 
same  year  Sonmez  received  his  appointment  to  Boston 
College.  Among  other  projects,  Unver  collaborated  with 
Roth  and  another  economist  on  a study  of  the  net  benefits  to 
college  football  of  the  post-season  matching  system  started 
by  the  Bowl  Championship  Series.  In  2008,  an  opening 
occurred  at  Boston  College  and  Unver  came  to  the  Heights. 

“The  obvious  complementarity  between  him  and  Tayfun 
played  a big  role,”  Kraus  says.  “We  thought  Boston  College 
could  really  put  itself  on  the  map  in  a very  significant  way  in 
this  exciting  new  area  of  matching  theory.”  As  Sonmez  puts 
it,  Boston  College  “is  good  at  hitting  target  opportunities.” 

Since  2008,  the  two  economists  have  broadened  and 
deepened  their  explorations  of  market  design.  Sonmez  has 
an  upcoming  publication  on  how  the  U.S.  military  can  bet- 
ter match  the  priorities  of  its  branches  with  the  assignment 
desires  of  ROTC  and  military  academy  graduates.  Unver 
is  studying  the  significance  of  timing  in  matching  markets, 
exploring,  for  example,  how  an  algorithm  could  be  designed 
to  create  smooth  and  satisfactory  rotations  of  international 
assignments  within  global  corporations. 

Roth  praises  Sonmez  and  Unver’s  desires  to  tackle  real- 
world  problems,  and  credits  the  two  with  insights  that  have 
been  important  to  strengthening  and  refining  researchers’ 
understanding  of  matching  markets  and  design. 

“We  think  of  Boston  College  as  one  of  the  centers  of 
matching  and  market  design  because  of  them,”  he  says.  ■ 

Charles  A.  Radin  is  a Boston-based  freelance  writer. 
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With  one  semester  to  go— one  final  chance  to  be  a college  student 
—seniors  flocked  to  these  courses 

By  Thomas  Cooper 

Photographs  by  Lee  Pellegrini 


Over  two  days  in  November,  the  2,200  undergraduates  of 
the  Class  of  20 1 4 registered  for  their  final  semester,  select- 
ing four  or  five  spring  courses  from  among  the  approxi- 
mately 1,650  on  offer. 

For  some,  the  choice  hkely  included  a lingering  require- 
ment— a core  course  in  the  sciences  or  theology,  say, 
or  one  needed  to  complete  a major.  For  most,  however, 
this  semester  afforded  the  opportunity  to  explore.  Philip 
Lam  ’14,  a chemistry  major  heading  to  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  for  a master  of  science  degree  in  pat- 
ent law,  seized  the  chance  to  “take  only  the  classes  that 
I genuinely  wanted  to  take  . . . just  for  pleasure.”  Fie 
enrolled  in  an  Enghsh  course  entitled  “Detective  Stories” 
taught  by  Judith  Wilt,  English  professor  emerita.  Fie  also 
took  “Advanced  Methods  in  Chemistry  Laboratory  I,” 
“Undergraduate  Research  in  Chemistry  II,”  “Reading  and 
Research  in  Flistory”  (an  independent  study  in  which  he 
focused  on  the  judicial  nexus  between  church  and  state), 
and  “Individual  Instrumental  Instruction”  (piano  lessons). 
Similarly,  Martin  Famorca  ’14,  a psychology  major,  signed 
up  for  theologian  John  Makransky’s  “Tibetan  Buddhist 


Philosophy  and  Practice”  and  for  “Ceramics”  taught  by 
Professor  Mark  Cooper.  “These  classes  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  I am  studying,”  says  Famorca,  who  wants  to 
attend  medical  school  in  a year  or  so,  “but  they  are  subjects 
that  have  always  interested  me.” 

BUM’S  Thomas  Cooper  audited  five  of  the  spring  cours- 
es that  according  to  the  Office  of  Student  Services  filled 
most  quickly,  generally  with  seniors.  Fie  attended  three  or 
four  meetings  of  each,  sitting  on  the  periphery,  absorbing, 
along  with  students,  the  key  factors  affecting  net  pres- 
ent value  calculations  (in  economist  Flarold  Petersen’s 
“Capital  Markets”),  the  class  structure  of  Chicago  (in  Wilt’s 
“Detective  Stories”),  and  the  behavioral  tics  of  Joseph 
Stalin  and  Rafael  Trujillo  (in  political  scientist  Kathleen 
Bailey’s  “Anatomy  of  Dictatorship”).  Fie  gained  insight  into 
the  relationship  between  monks  and  the  laity  in  Tibet  (in 
Makransky’s  “Tibetan  Buddhist  Philosophy  and  Practice”) 
and  the  incidence  of  genetic  mutations  in  lung  cancers  (in 
“Genomics  and  Personalized  Medicine,”  team-taught  by 
biologist  Thomas  Chiles  and  Dr.  Timothy  Connolly  ’80). 

In  lieu  of  a final  paper,  Cooper  shares  his  observations. 
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Petersen  with  the  seniors  of  EC380,  in  Campion  200. 


CAPITAL  MARKETS 


Taught  by:  Harold  Petersen,  associate  professor  of 
economics 

Prerequisites:  “Statistics”  and  “Microeconomic  Theory” 
Class  size:  45 

Harold  Petersen  is  always  on  the  move,  with  a piece  of  paper 
or  a stub  of  chalk  in  one  hand,  his  eyes  scanning  the  class. 
Explanations  of  financial  mechanisms  come  with  mnemonic 
tales  about  the  markets  past  and  present,  starting  with  the 
1817  founding  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  beneath  a 
buttonwood  tree  on  Wall  Street  and  the  role  that  traders  then 
played  in  smoothing  out  price  fluctuations  (Petersen  refers 
to  the  “lumpiness  of  orders”).  To  impart  other  lessons  he 
recounts  the  1979  IBM  bond  issue  that  piled  up  massive  loss- 
es early  on  after  the  Federal  Reserve  raised  interest  rates  (the 
“Volcker  surprise”);  and  a recent  account  by  Warren  Buffett 
of  his  hugely  successful  investment  in  a farm,  based  not  on 
agricultural  acumen  (he  had  none)  but  on  a careful  study  of 
the  risks,  which  were  minimal,  and  what  the  farm  might  pro- 


duce over  the  long  term.  As  Petersen  fills  the  chalkboard  with 
formulas  that  drive  market  practices,  the  students — majoring 
in  economics,  English,  political  science,  mathematics,  and 
psychology — follow  intently,  checking  their  notes  and  hand- 
outs, occasionally  raising  a hand  for  clarification.  (Question: 
How  will  double-declining  balance  depreciation  affect  the 
profits  at  a firm  with  no  growth?  Petersen’s  answer:  It  won’t. 
But — and  there  always  seem  to  be  a flipside  to  his  answers — 
for  a growing  company,  capital  and  profits  will  be  under- 
stated.) Over  succeeding  weeks,  he  talks  the  class  through 
the  process  of  stock  valuation  and  introduces  them  to  differ- 
ent investment  strategies.  A student  questions  whether  the 
efficient  market  hypothesis,  which  asserts  that  stock  prices 
reflect  all  relevant  information  and  that  one  therefore  can- 
not beat  the  market,  is  credible.  Petersen  takes  no  side  in 
the  debate,  instead  laying  out  the  thinking  with  a scenario 
involving  Walmart  (a  regular  example  in  the  class).  He  pauses 
to  let  the  students  absorb  the  information,  his  slight  smile  a 
seeming  acknowledgement  of  the  ironies  and  inconsistencies 
lurking  in  the  subject.  Concluding  a discussion  of  market  cap- 
italization, he  smiles  and  comments,  “It’s  hard  to  stay  on  top.” 
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Chiles  (far  right)  and  Connolly  with  the  seniors  of  BI543,  in  Stokes  201 S. 


GENOMICS  AND  PERSONALIZED  MEDICINE 


Taught  by:  Thomas  Chiles,  Deluca  Professor  of  Biology, 
and  Timothy  Connolly  ’80,  visiting  professor  of  biology 

Prerequisites:  “Investigations  in  Molecular  Cell  Biology” 
and  a genetics  or  genomics  course;  additional  course  work  in 
biochemistry  and  molecular  biology  strongly  recommended 

Class  size:  1 7 

Personalized  medicine  emerged  in  2003  with  the  sequenc- 
ing of  the  human  genome.  There  is  no  suitable  textbook  yet, 
so,  as  biology  major  Mary  Powell  T4  notes,  the  students  in 
this  seminar  class  “just  read  scientific  papers.”  Connolly  and 
Chiles  presented  case  studies  of  research  projects  for  student 
questions — on  breast  cancer,  autoimmune  diseases,  prostate 
cancer,  and  Alzheimer’s  disease — to  elucidate  the  concepts, 
methodologies,  and  technologies  involved  in  understanding 
disease  biology  and  treatments.  Most  sessions  were  led  by 
Connolly,  who  for  18  years  worked  as  a lead  investigator 
at  the  pharmaceutical  company  Sanofi  pursuing  genomic 
analysis  of  human  diseases.  (He  was  previously  a genetics 


researcher  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory,  headed  by 
James  Watson.)  Dr.  Darrell  Kotton,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Regenerative  Medicine  at  Boston  University  Medical 
School,  joined  the  class  for  a session  to  describe  his  lab’s 
work  with  induced  pluripotent  stem  (iPS)  cells — stem  cells 
produced  without  need  of  an  embryo — which  his  team  uses 
to  test  genetic  mutations  that  might  trigger  lung  diseases 
such  as  emphysema  and  cystic  fibrosis.  The  goal,  he  said,  is 
treatments  “individualized  for  each  patient’s  own  genetic 
background  and  unique  disease  phenotype.”  For  a final  proj- 
ect, teams  of  students  were  asked  to  choose  ongoing  genetic 
research  targeting  a specific  human  disease  and  propose 
ways  to  advance  the  work.  One  foursome,  after  hearing  Dr. 
Kotton’s  presentation,  chose  Parkinson’s  disease.  Guided  by 
Connolly,  they  devised  a theoretical  program  in  which  iPS 
cells  from  patients  with  inherited  and  (the  more  common) 
sporadic  forms  of  Parkinson’s  are  tested  for  a defect  hidden 
in  the  mitochondrial  genome.  During  a discussion  early  on 
about  lung  cancer,  Chiles  had  reminded  the  class,  “We’re 
involved  in  an  arms  race  of  treatments.”  “We  throw  one 
therapy,”  he  said,  “and  the  cancer  counters  with  a mutation.” 
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Bailey  with  the  seniors  of  PO404,  in  McGuinn  223. 


ANATOMY  OF  DICTATORSHIP 


Taught  by:  Kathleen  Bailey,  adjunct  associate  professor  of 
political  science 

Prerequisites:  None 

Class  size:  14 

Can  there  be  a benign  dictator?  Do  long-standing  despots 
have  strong  social  antennae  that  enable  them  to  exploit  a 
population?  Do  citizens  have  a responsibility  to  overthrow 
a dictatorship?  In  this  seminar  class,  students  majoring  in 
political  science,  international  studies,  economics,  and  com- 
munication discussed  tyrants  ranging  from  Caligula  and 
Hiero  I (founder,  in  Syracuse,  of  Greece’s  first  secret  police) 
to  Stalin  and  Mugabe.  They  sought  out  what  Bailey  termed 
the  “intersections”  among  despots — in  their  upbringings, 
their  ascendancies,  and  their  tactics  for  preserving  control 
(including  their  grandiose  trappings;  Bailey  began  one  class 
with  a brief  slideshow  she  called  “best-dressed  dictators”). 
For  context,  the  class  turned  to  critical  readings  including 
The  Prince,  The  Politics  of  Authoritarian  Rule  (by  Milan  Svo- 


lik,  20 1 2),  and  Sultanistic  Regimes  (Houchang  Chehabi  and 
Juan  Linz,  eds.,  1 998).  And  they  watched  films  (The  Great 
Dictator,  The  Devil’s  Double,  and  The  Last  King  of  Scotland, 
among  them),  with  Bailey  supplying  the  background  and 
mislaid  facts  and  prodding  the  class  with  questions.  During 
April,  each  student  presented  a 20-minute  profile  of  a dicta- 
tor, based  on  a 25-page  final  research  paper.  These  became 
the  launch  pad  for  animated  conversations  on  topics  such 
as  the  narcissism  that  infects  the  inner  circles  of  dictato- 
rial regimes;  the  role  of  regional  kinships;  the  dynamics  of 
succession.  Following  a presentation  on  Saddam  Flussein 
by  Sarah  Flamma  ’ 1 4,  a student  commented  on  the  craving 
for  “adulation  as  a reprieve  from  not  knowing  who  is  your 
friend”  that  seemed  to  drive  many  tyrants.  Braeden  Lord  '15, 
in  a report  on  Stalin,  noted  by  contrast  the  “sense  of  invin- 
cibility” that  marked  his  rule.  When  Sydney  Alabaster  T5 
observed  that  the  Soviet  despot  systematically  “took  trust 
out  of  the  society,”  Bailey  paused,  then  asked,  “Are  there  any 
redeeming  qualities  in  his  brutal  discipline?”  “Not  really,” 
Alabaster  replied,  which  brought  a ripple  of  laughter,  as 
more  hands  went  up  around  the  table. 
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Makransky  with  the  seniors  ofTH506,  in  Devlin  117. 


TIBETAN  BUDDHIST  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRACTICE 


Taught  by:  John  Makransky,  associate  professor  of  Bud- 
dhism and  comparative  theology 

Prerequisites:  None 

Class  size:  12 

Even  the  basic  nomenclature  of  this  seminar  involved  a steep 
learning  curve,  from  the  important  figures  (Dolpopa  Sherab 
Gyaltsen  and  Dilgo  Khyentse  Rinpoche,  for  example)  to 
fundamental  Buddhist  terminology — siddhas  (tantric  saints), 
sadhana  (ego -transcending  spiritual  practices),  andbod- 
hisattva  (an  individual  worshipped  as  a deity  in  Mahayana 
Buddhism  who  refrains  from  entering  nirvana  in  order  to 
save  others).  As  Martin  Famorca  T4,  a psychology  major 
aiming  for  medical  school,  observed,  “At  first  Professor 

Makransky  was  throwing  out  names  and  terms and  most 

of  the  students  were  worried  about  not  grasping  what  he  was 
saying.”  But  Makransky,  who  is  also  a lecturer  at  Kathmandu 
University’s  Centre  for  Buddhist  Studies,  used  student  com- 
ments and  questions  as  cues  to  revisit  terms  and  practices 


repeatedly.  By  a sort  of  mantric  accretion,  the  class  came  to 
speaking  terms  with  the  world  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism — 
enough  to  write  a final  research  paper  on  themes  including 
“How  does  belief  in  rebirth  affect  Tibetans’  lives?”  and  “What 
is  the  role  of  ritual  sounds  in  the  practice  of  Buddhism?”  At 
each  meeting  students  took  turns  to  describe  a passage  from 
the  week’s  reading  that,  in  Makransky’s  words,  “made  you 
stop  and  think.”  For  two  sessions  in  late  February  and  early 
March,  the  group  discussed  Lord  of  the  Dance,  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  the  revered  Tibetan  lama  Chagdud  Tulku,  and  Andrew 
Crocker  T 4 voiced  surprise  at  the  familiar,  mundane  aspects 
of  Chagdud’s  life — how  he  bickered  with  friends,  complained 
about  work,  debated  with  himself  about  a girl.  The  book, 
Makransky  responded,  is  partly  a story  about  the  “taming 
of  the  innate  wildness  of  a Tibetan  by  Buddhism.”  During  a 
discussion  of  cultural  influences,  Famorca  commented  that 
Western  Buddhists  seem  to  feel  they  have  to  “give  up  their 
‘other’  fife”  and  become  “isolated  figures.”  “And  that  can  be 
confusing  for  Tibetan  teachers,”  Makransky  said.  “We’re  the 
land  of  individualism — that’s  my  guru — whereas  for  Tibet- 
ans, a religious  relationship  is  a web  of  connections.” 
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Wilt  with  the  seniors  of  EN308,  in  Stokes  131S. 


DETECTIVE  STORIES 


Taught  by:  Judith  Wilt,  professor  of  English,  emerita 

Prerequisites:  None 
Class  size:  1 2 

Most  of  the  seniors  in  this  class  were  not  English  majors 
but  hailed  from  chemistry,  communication,  art  history,  and 
economics.  This  was  a pilot,  a single-credit  course  developed 
largely  to  accommodate  students  left  short  by  a recent  shift 
in  the  graduation  requirement  from  classes  to  credits.  During 
the  group’s  roundtable  meetings,  Wilt,  a scholar  of  Victorian 
British  and  American  literature,  led  discussions  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  fictional  crime  detection,  from  the  logic-driven  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  Victorian  London  (“that  great  cesspool  [of]  idlers,” 
as  Dr.  Watson  called  it)  to  Victoria  Iphigenia  Warshawski,  the 
pistol-toting  feminist  battling  white-collar  criminals  in  late 
20th-century  Chicago.  To  conclude  the  semester,  she  asked 
the  students  to  present  a novel  of  their  choosing  (also  the  basis 
of  a final  paper).  Selections  included  The  Tin  Roof  Blowdown 
(set  in  post-Katrina  New  Orleans),  Gone,  Baby,  Gone  (in 


Dorchester,  Boston),  and  mysteries  set  in  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Venice.  Marshall  Wilkinson  T4,  an  economics  major,  had 
read  James  Patterson’s  Washington,  D.C. -based  thriller  Kill 
Alex  Cross  and  described  a story  “constantly  rolling  forward.” 
But,  he  said,  the  novel  “suggests  that  every  Muslim  is  a terror- 
ist, [which]  bothered  me.”  Wilt  replied,  “That  didn’t  used  to 
be  Patterson’s  style.  But  since  2001  there’s  more  9/11  in  all 
these  stories.  There’s  Afghanistan  in  the  Robert  Parker”  and 
in  Janet  Evanovich.  Wilt  acknowledged  that  detective  stories 
are  a “pleasure  genre,”  and  she  laughed  along  with  the  students 
at  the  more  outlandish  plot  twists  (during  a discussion  of  A 
Fistful  of  Collars,  a novel  narrated  by  a dog,  she  wryly  observed, 
“Of  course,  a dog  wouldn’t  know  what  a metaphor  is”).  A 
more  lasting  attraction  of  detective  stories,  she  suggested, 
lies  in  Raymond  Chandler’s  assertion,  in  The  Simple  Art  of 
Murder  (1950),  that  “in  everything  that  can  be  called  art,  there 
is  a quality  of  redemption” — even,  Wilt  said,  “down  to  what 
Chandler  called  ‘the  raucous  laughter  of  the  strong  man’.” 


More  top  courses  for  seniors  may  be  found  in  the  multimedia  fea- 
ture "In  Conclusion"  at  Full  Story,  via  bc.edu/bcm. 
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interfaith  dialogue 


39  In  this  place 

What  Jesuit  universities  want 
for  their  students 


Acts  of  God 

By  Rowan  Williams 

Where  West  meets  East  in  interfaith  dialogue 


WHEN  WE  THINK  ABOUT  REV- 
elation  in  the  context  of  inter- 
faith dialogue,  an  immediate  problem 
seems  to  present  itself.  Surely,  claims  to 
revelation  are  claims  that  here,  and  here 
exclusively,  is  the  act  of  God,  and  else- 
where a series  of  human  attempts  to  reach 
God.  Here  is  God  being  active,  the  God  of 
scripture,  the  God  of  the  creeds,  the  God 
who  makes  decisions  and  commits  God’s 
self  to  courses  of  action  in  the  world.  And 
there  is  the  world  of  religious  striving, 
before  which,  if  we  wanted  to  be  unkind, 
God  sits  with  his  arms  crossed,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen. 

There  is  another  issue:  If  revelation  is 
bound  into  ideas  of  divine  action,  then  it 
seems  we’re  assuming  that  other  religious 
traditions  than  our  own  are  bound  into 
human  advance  and  human  achievement. 
And  that  can  lead  us  to  very  unhelpful 


polarities,  not  just  between  Christian 
claims  to  revelation  and  those  of  other 
faiths,  but  between  the  Abrahamic  faiths 
and  what  are  often  called  the  Dharmic 
faiths,  as  if  Christianity,  Judaism,  and 
Islam  were  preoccupied  with  divine 
action,  and  other  faiths — an  extraordi- 
narily diverse  category  that  includes  the 
religions  of  the  Orient — do  not  have  a 
concept  of  divine  action  that  is  compara- 
ble. They  have  at  best  a notion  of  enlight- 
enment or  liberation,  which  has  less  to 
do  with  divine  action  than  anything  the 
Abrahamic  faiths  talk  about.  It’s  a tempt- 
ing typology.  I'm  going  to  suggest  that  it’s 
a profoundly  misleading  one. 

THERE  ARE  THREE  POINTS  ABOUT 
divine  action  in  the  Abrahamic  tradi- 
tions that  give  us  a great  deal  to  think 
about  in  connection  with  how  we  speak 
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Archbishop  Williams:  "We  know  Cod  in  the  habits  of  our  lives." 


of  revelation.  The  first  principle,  shared 
by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Muslims,  is  that 
divine  action  is  the  eternal  enactment  of 
divine  being.  That  is  to  say,  divine  action 
is  not  episodic  or  arbitrary.  Divine  action 
expresses  what  it  is  to  be  God,  enacts  what 
it  is  to  be  God.  In  Thomist  terms,  God’s 
essence,  the  definition  of  what  it  is  to  be 
God,  is  to  act  in  a godly  fashion. 

The  second  point,  which  is  implied 
in  the  first,  is  that  divine  action  is  never 
reactive.  It  is  never  simply  triggered 
into  being  or  operation  by  some  other 
action.  That  doesn’t  mean  it  is  arbitrary, 
because — and  here  is  the  third  point — the 
eternal  enactment  of  the  divine  being  is 
always  self-consistent.  To  use  a rather 
crude  image,  if  the  divine  action  were 
a great  tree  growing  up  through  the 
universe,  the  rings  would  be  the  same 
wherever  you  cut  it.  To  use  more  theo- 


logical language,  the  God  of  scriptural 
revelation  in  the  Abrahamic  traditions  is 
a God  who  makes  and  keeps  promises,  a 
covenantal  God  who  can  be  relied  upon 
not  to  change.  And  that  unchangingness 
is  not  a privation  of  freedom  or  an  arrest 
of  movement  but,  on  the  contrary,  a way 
of  speaking  about  the  intensity  of  move- 
ment, liberty,  and  continuity  that  is  the 
acting-out  of  divine  being. 

Let  me  concentrate  for  the  moment  on 
the  Christian  tradition  and  the  Christian 
claims  about  revelation  in  the  reality  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  If  what  Christians  claim 
is  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the  action  of  God 
as  unmediatedly  as  it  is  possible  for  God 
to  act  within  the  finite  world,  then  the 
divine  action  in  Jesus  must  manifest  what 
is  true  of  God,  not  just  in  first-century 
Palestine  or  21st-century  Boston,  but  for 
all  ages  and  all  times.  It  must  be  true  for 


all.  And  that,  of  course,  is  where  the  diffi- 
culties sometimes  come  in  thinking  of  the 
relation  between  claims  made  about  Jesus 
and  dialogue  with  other  religious  families. 

But  the  difficulties  may  not  be  quite 
as  knotty  as  we  are  inclined  to  suspect. 
We  should  ask,  What  exactly  is  revealed 
about  God  in  the  life  of  Jesus?  Here  are 
two  thoughts  about  that.  First,  the  God 
revealed  in  action  in  Jesus  is  a God  who 
does  not  hold  back  the  divine  love  in 
its  radical  fullness  and  a God  who  does 
not  wait  on  human  achievement  before 
bestowing  grace.  That  seems  very  clear 
in  the  Gospel.  If  we  speak  of  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  is  a God  whose  action 
is  not  conditioned  by  or  conditional  upon 
our  good  behavior  or  even,  dare  I say,  our 
orthodoxy.  The  act  of  this  God  does  not 
wait  upon  our  successful  performance  of 
this  or  that  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiri- 
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tual  duty.  The  act  of  this  God  is  unreserv- 
edly bestowed  prior  to,  and  independent- 
ly of,  whatever  we  may  achieve,  conceive, 
or  muster. 

Second,  the  God  revealed  in  the  life  of 


Jesus  is  divine  action  encountered  in  and 
through  relations  of  self-dispossession. 
This  is  a God  who  is  met  when  the  ego  is 
set  aside.  This  is  a God  who,  if  we  have 
to  speak  mythologically,  sets  aside  the 
divine  ego  or  the  divine  selfhood  in  isola- 
tion in  order  to  be  God  with  us;  the  God 
who  appears  to  us  in  the  selflessness, 
more  specifically  the  helplessness,  even 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  event 
of  Calvary;  the  God  whose  act  is  made 
specific  and  concrete  in  the  world  by  a 
self-giving  and  a letting  go — a God  with 
whom  we  therefore  align  ourselves  by  our 
own  struggles  to  get  rid  of  self-protection, 
of  fear,  and  of  self-serving. 

Now,  to  speak  in  these  terms  is  to  say 
something  like  this:  that  the  new  meaning 
in  and  around  the  person  of  Jesus,  his  life 
and  death  and  resurrection,  is  a clearer 
sense  of  how  the  divine  enacting  of  the 
divine  being  comes  through  to  us.  What  is 
revealed  is  not  a set  of  pieces  of  informa- 
tion about  God.  It  is  something  rather 
more  like  the  habits,  or  even  the  skills, 
needed  in  human  life  for  the  act  of  God  to 
be  transparent  to  us. 

The  new  meaning  has  less  to  do  with 
propositions  sent  from  Heaven — that’s 
fairly  commonly  accepted — and  more  to 
do  with  that  elusive,  hard  to  pin  down 
sense  that  this  is  how  we  live  if  this  is 
what  we  want  to  see  or  know  more  fully. 
To  put  it  in  plain  terms,  what’s  revealed  is 
how  to  be  a disciple. 

So,  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  revelation 
of  God,  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  presence 
of  the  act  of  God  in  our  midst,  is  to  speak 


at  the  same  time  in  terms  of  how  we 
know  God  in  the  habits  of  our  lives.  We 
associate  with  the  life  and  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  a moment  in  which  we 
discovered  how  to  live  our  life,  under  the 


judgment  and  in  the  light  of  that  picture 
of  a God  holding  nothing  back  and  a God 
therefore  encountered  in  self-dispossess- 
ing. That’s  what  we  know,  and  that’s  how 
we  know.  And  from  that,  I turn  to  the 
question  of  how  it  affects  interreligious 
encounter  and  conversation. 

If  this  model  of  divine  action  and 
divine  revelation  is  anything  like  correct, 
then  when  the  Christian  approaches 
those  who  are  faithful  to  another  reli- 
gious tradition  she  or  he  does  not  come 
with  claims  of  exclusively  vouchsafed 
information  about  the  divine,  but  with  a 
narrative  and  a set  of  habits,  disciplines, 
or  practices  in  which  the  Christian  says 
the  act  of  God  has  become  specific.  And 
the  Christian  will  look  at  members  of 
other  religious  families  with  an  eye  to 
where  radical  grace  or  radical  selfless- 
ness or  covenantal  dependability  comes 
to  light.  The  Christian,  believing  this  is 
where  divine  action  comes  alive,  will  be 
listening  in  the  voice  and  looking  in  the 
life  of  the  other  for  those  elements  that 
are  in  some  sense  significantly  recogniz- 
able, not  in  terms  of  converging  formu- 
lae or  doctrines,  but  in  terms  of  habits 
expressing  an  openness  to  causeless 
grace,  habits  expressing  a dependence  on 
and  an  orientation  to  a faithful  or  a prom- 
ise-keeping God,  and  perhaps  above  all, 
those  habits  that  educate  and  sustain  the 
emptying  of  the  ego,  the  absence  of  the 
selfish  self,  and  the  presence  or  coming  to 
birth  of  radical  compassion. 

Dialogue  begins  in  the  moment  when 
the  Christian  invites  the  partner  in  conver- 


sation to  spell  out  how  such  habits  arise 
from  their  own  basic  commitments,  their 
own  worlds  of  thought  and  imagery.  The 
Christian  does  not  in  dialogue  seek  to  say 
these  are  the  important  things  about  God 
revealed  to  us  in  Jesus.  Much  more,  the 
Christian  approaching  the  non-Christian 
says;  This  is  what  we  have  learned  about 
the  human  setting,  the  human  embedding 
of  divine  action,  and  this — mysteriously 
but  wonderfully — we  see  in  you.  We  see 
habits  we  can  recognize.  We  see  melodies 
as  harmony  we  can  understand  and  imag- 
ine. And  we  need  to  know  from  you  how 
you  have  learned,  where  you  have  grown 
from,  in  developing  and  sustaining  habits 
such  as  these. 

That  doesn’t  compromise  or  preju- 
dice our  proper  readiness  to  say  that 
there  is  something  given  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  that  affords  a definitive  and  truth- 
ful model  of  how  we  talk  about  the  act  of 
God.  It  does,  though,  express  an  equally 
proper  reluctance  to  say  that  the  act  of 
God  is  exhaustively  present  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  such  a 
way  that  everything  else  must  be  simply 
the  struggles  of  doomed  human  beings  to 
get  to  some  sort  of  divine  vantage  point 
so  that  revelation  and  enlightenment 
may  turn  out  to  be  not  quite  so  radically 
opposed  after  all. 

IN  MOST  PARTS  OF  THE  BUDDHIST 
world,  enlightenment  is  not  something 
you  achieve.  Enlightenment  happens.  You 
receive  enlightenment.  You  are  enlight- 
ened. The  passive  voice  is  crucial  for  the 
Buddhist. 

Reading  recently  a modern  Buddhist 
text,  I encountered  phraseology  that 
would  shock  anyone  who  thinks  of  the 
purpose-driven  life  as  the  ideal  life.  The 
Buddhist  teacher  said,  simply,  planning 
makes  enlightenment  impossible.  Whether 
that  teacher  is  right  or  not,  the  point  I am 
making  is  that  it  won’t  do,  in  conversation, 
to  oppose  revelation  and  enlightenment 
as  divine  action  versus  human  action. 

The  Buddhist  will  have  no  concept  of 
divine  action  as  we  understand  it.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  the  Buddhist  believes  that 
what  happens  in  enlightenment  is  a human 
action,  an  achievement,  a skill  brought 
to  perfection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
when  all  such  thoughts  have  been  silenced 


The  God  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a God  whose  action  is  not 
conditioned  by  or  conditional  upon  our  good  behavior  or 
even,  dare  I say,  our  orthodoxy.  The  act  of  this  God  does 
not  wait  upon  our  successful  performance  of  this  or  that 
intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  duty. 
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that  you  are  enlightened;  something 
occurs,  an  event  in  which  your  perceptions 
of  yourself,  your  world,  and  whatever  it  is 
that  structures  the  meaning  of  that  world 
are  turned  inside  out. 

To  go  out  into  the  bewildering  and 
sometimes  disorienting  world  of  interfaith 
encounter  with  the  stubborn  and  probably 
rather  unformed  conviction  that  wherever 
you  go  something  of  Jesus  Christ  waits  for 
you,  is  an  act  of  witness.  It  is  not  perhaps 
the  act  of  witness  some  people  would  like 
to  see,  brandishing  the  memory  of  Jesus 


as  a weapon  to  intimidate  others,  but  an 
expectant  and  humble  desire  to  meet  in 
others  the  God  we  have  met  in  Jesus,  and 
to  meet  in  others  the  otherness  in  which 
they  have  learned  that  vision.  ■ 

Rowan  Williams  is  the  former  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  His  essay  is  drawn  from  a 
talk  he  gave  in  the  Heights  Room  on  April  7. 


View  Archbishop  Williams's  complete 
talk  via  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


In  this  place 

By  John  W.  O’Malley,  SJ 

What  Jesuit  universities  want  for  their  students 


Liberal  education,  liberal 
arts — no  subject,  no  text,  is  auto- 
matically liberating.  It  all  depends  on  how 
it’s  taught,  and  what  our  goals  are  in  teach- 
ing it  (curriculum  is  less  important  than 
pedagogy).  Although  students  may  come 
to  a Jesuit  research  university  to  get  a 
good-paying  job  after  graduation,  we  want 
to  do  something  more  for  them,  as  well. 

What  follows  are  five  hooks  on  which 
hang  the  basic  goals  of  liberal  education  in 
Jesuit  schools. 

The  fly  in  the  bottle.  The  metaphor 
traces  back  to  the  philosopher  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein.  What  the  Jesuit  humanistic 
tradition  aims  to  do  is  to  help  the  fly  to  fly 
out  of  the  bottle — that  is,  to  allow  students 
to  escape  the  confines  of  their  experiences, 
to  expand  their  awareness  beyond  the 
comfort  zones  of  thinking  in  which  they 
have  grown  up,  to  expose  them  to  other 
cultures  and  to  other  modes  of  thought, 
to  lift  them  beyond  the  quotidian,  help 
them  free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of 
unexamined  assumptions,  and  expand  the 
areas  in  which  they  dare  to  ask  questions, 
in  their  future  professions  and  about  life 
itself.  These  are  ongoing  tasks  for  all  of 


us,  to  be  sure.  But  in  the  Jesuit  humanistic 
tradition,  undergraduates  find  themselves 
in  a particularly  propitious  and  gently 
supervised  place. 

Heritage  and  perspective.  The  truth  is 
that  we  are  products  of  the  past,  and  we 
cannot  understand  ourselves  and  our  situ- 
ation unless  we  have  some  idea  of  how  we 
got  here,  as  individuals  and  as  a society. 

We  are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone. 
When,  in  the  1970s,  Fr.  Pedro  Arrupe, 
then  Superior  General  of  the  Jesuits,  pro- 
nounced that  the  ideal  graduates  of  Jesuit 
schools  should  be,  in  his  expression,  “men 
and  women  for  others,”  his  words  reso- 
nated with  the  Jesuit  tradition  of  spiritual- 
ity; but  they  also  summoned  the  broader 
humanistic  tradition  extending  through 
Jesuit  education,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Jesuits’  first  school  in  1548  in  Messina,  in 
Sicily.  Dating  back  to  the  orator  Isocrates 
in  fifth-century  b.c.e.  Athens,  the  impera- 
tive of  directing  one’s  skills  and  talents 
to  the  benefit  of  others  has  been  a central 
and  consistent  element  in  the  humanistic 
tradition,  eloquently  articulated  by  Cicero 
(the  Jesuits’  favorite  classical  author)  and 
by  many  others.  It  calls  for  fostering  a 


sense  of  urgency,  of  agency — the  moral 
imperative. 

Eloquentia  perfecta , perfect  eloquence. 

A word  sadly  out  of  fashion  today,  elo- 
quence is  the  skill  to  say  precisely  what 
one  means,  and  to  do  so  with  grace  and 
conviction.  It  requires  a vocabulary  and 
a style  of  speaking  that  goes  beyond  the 
quotidian,  and  it  is  nurtured  through  the 
study  of  a wide  variety  of  authors  and 
sources  in  one’s  own  language  and  the  lan- 
guages of  other  cultures. 

There  can  be  no  eureka  insight  without 
the  word  to  express  it.  Generating  the 
thought  and  the  word  to  go  with  it  is  one 
process,  not  two.  We  don’t  say  what  we 
mean  if  we  don’t  know  what  we  mean,  and 
only  when  we  have  the  right  word  do  we 
know  what  we  mean. 

The  spirit  of  finesse.  This  term  originated 
with  the  French  philosopher-scientist 
Pascal.  It  acknowledges  the  reality  that  in 
the  murky  darkness  of  human  interaction 
and  motivation  two-plus-two  does  not 
always  equal  four.  Humane  letters,  prop- 
erly taught,  sharpen  students’  aesthetic 
sensibilities,  but,  more  to  the  point,  in 
their  authentic  descriptions  of  characters 
and  situations,  they  mirror  the  ambiguities 
and  ambivalences  of  our  own  life  experi- 
ences and  invite  reflection  upon  them. 

The  virtue  the  early  humanists  wanted 
especially  to  inculcate  was  prudence,  that 
is,  good  judgment,  the  expression  of  wis- 
dom that  characterizes  the  ideal  leader. 
They  believed — and  their  Jesuit  heirs 
believe — that  a sense  of  history,  of  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  of  drama,  poetry, 
novels,  and  foreign  languages  widens  stu- 
dents’ perspectives,  excites  their  imagina- 
tions, and  brings  forth  adults  who  make 
humane  decisions  for  themselves  and  for 
any  group  they  might  lead.  ■ 

John  W.  O'Malley,  SJ,  is  University 
Professor  in  the  theology  department  at 
Georgetown  University.  His  essay  is  drawn 
and  adapted  from  a talk  he  gave  in  the 
Murray  Room  on  March  18  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  dean's 
office,  titled  "The  Humanistic  Tradition  of 
Education:  What's  the  Point?" 


Fr.  O'Malley's  talk  may  be  viewed  in 
its  entirety  at  Full  Story,  via  bc.edu/ 
bcm. 
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75  Titled  Horsehair  1,  this  porcelain  vase  (eight  inches  tall,  six  inches  in  diameter)  was 
displayed  in  the  student  gallery  at  the  2014  Arts  Festival  on  April  24-26.  It  is  the 
io  work  of  biology  major  Jon  Fiunter  '14,  who  used  tweezers  to  apply  real  horsehair 
(collected  by  a friend  on  the  University's  equestrian  team)  moments  after  removing 
t/i  the  vase  from  a 1,800-degree  kiln.  FJunter  took  ceramics  classes  over  two  years  with 
Professor  Mark  Cooper  in  the  Connolly  Carriage  Plouse  studio.  Fie  will  begin  work  as 
^ a medical  research  assistant  in  Boston  this  summer. 
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Gerecke,  in  a photograph  taken  during  World  War  II. 


PASTOR  AT  NUREMBERG 

By  Tim  Townsend  ’91 

The  U.S.  Army  chaplain  had  a new  assignment,  providing  spiritual  comfort  to  Hitler's  inner  circle 


m 

HE  NAZI  PRISONERS  BARELY  RECOGNIZED  NUREMBERG 
_I_  when  they  arrived  in  the  city  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1945.  Albert  Speer,  an  architect  who  had  designed  many 
of  Nuremberg’s  Nazi  edifices,  could  only  guess  at  where  the 
streets  had  been.  “As  we  moved  farther  into  the  center  of  the 
city,  I grew  increasingly  confused,  for  I could  no  longer  get  my 
bearings  in  this  gigantic  rubble  heap,”  Speer  wrote  later.  “There, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  destruction,  as  though  spared  by  a miracle, 
stood  the  Nuremberg  Palace  of  Justice.  How  often  I had  driven 
past  it  in  Hitler’s  car.  Trite  though  the  idea  may  be,  I cannot  help 
thinking  there  was  a deeper  meaning  to  the  fact  that  this  building 
remained  undamaged.” 

Outside  the  Palace  of  Justice,  five  U.S.  M24  tanks  armed  with 
75-millimeter  guns  surrounded  the  courthouse.  Anyone  coming 
in  required  documentation;  even  the  judges  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal  often  needed  to  flash  their  papers  multiple 
times  as  they  moved  about  the  grounds.  U.S.  Army  Colonel 
Burton  Andrus,  commandant  of  the  complex’s  prison,  was  the 
only  person  allowed  to  carry  a firearm  in  the  building.  Guards 


inside  the  prison  were  allowed  only  billy  clubs,  which  they  made 
from  mop  handles  and  painted  white. 

The  Palace  of  Justice  contained  530  offices  and  80  court- 
rooms, all  mostly  spared  by  the  bombing.  The  U.S.  Army  spent 
$6  million — about  $75  million  today — renovating  Courtroom 
600,  where  the  21  so-called  major  Nazi  defendants,  among 
them  Nazi  Party  leader  Rudolf  Hess,  Foreign  Minister  Joachim 
von  Ribbentrop,  and  Speer  himself  as  the  Reich  Minister  of 
Armaments  and  War  Production,  would  be  tried,  in  a section  of 
the  complex  set  back  several  hundred  yards  from  Furtherstrasse, 
the  main  street  Speer  and  Hitler  had  previously  driven  down. 

Before  the  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Criminals,  as  the  hearings 
were  collectively  and  formally  called,  GIs  removed  courtroom 
walls,  creating  an  additional  visitors’  gallery  as  well  as  room  for 
the  world’s  press.  To  accommodate  filming,  they  took  out  chan- 
deliers and  substituted  floodlights,  blacked  out  windows,  and  cut 
holes  in  the  wooden  walls  to  permit  better  camera  angles. 

The  prison,  which  adjoined  the  courthouse,  had  been  con- 


photograph:  Courtesy  of  Henry  H.  Gerecke 
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structed  in  1868  according  to  a four-spoked,  half- wagon- wheel 
design.  The  Army  had  built  a long,  wooden  covered  walkway 
leading  from  it  to  an  elevator  that  deposited  prisoners  directly 
into  the  defendants’  dock  in  Courtroom  600.  The  prison’s  four 
wings  were  divided  into  three  tiers  that  each  held  99  cells.  The 
wings  radiated  out  from  a central  rotunda,  where  a guard  sitting 
in  a central  wooden  nest  high  above  the  main  floor  of  the  prison 
could  control  entry  and  exit  to  each  wing.  Two  of  the  prison’s 
wings  held  civilian  prisoners.  The  other  two  held  Andrus’s  charg- 
es— the  defendants  and  the  witnesses  (whose  own  trials  loomed) 
called  to  testify  in  the  major  trial.  The  major  Nazi  defendants 
were  held  on  the  ground  floor  of  Wing  Four,  the  spoke  closest  to 
Courtroom  600. 

When  the  prison  had  opened  in  the  19th  century,  it  was  the 
most  modern  in  Europe;  it  represented  a new  concept  in  resocial- 
ization that  gave  each  prisoner  his  own  cell,  rather  than  placing 
prisoners  together  in  community  cells.  The  prison  could  be  run 
by  five  guards,  one  in  each  of  the  four  wings  and  one  in  the  cen- 
tral hub.  Its  structure  mimicked  Philadelphia’s  Cherry  Hill  Prison 
(later  renamed  Eastern  State  Penitentiary),  which  was  based  on 
a correctional  theory  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The 
theory  held  that  criminals  were  products  of  their  environments, 
and  that  a setting  of  solitude  would  make  a prisoner  regretful  and 
penitent. 

Each  cell  measured  13  feet  by  six  and  a half  feet.  Opposite 
the  wooden  door,  a window  of  unbreakable  opaque  glass  opened 
only  halfway  to  the  outside  world.  The  ceiling  was  slightly  con- 
cave, giving  it  a vaulted  look,  and  the  floor  was  made  of  flagstone. 
The  only  objects  in  the  cell  not  visible  from  the  thick  door’s  one- 
foot-square  peephole  were  a seatless  toilet  and  tin  washbasin. 

Opposite  the  peephole  was  a steel  cot,  fastened  to  the  wall, 
with  a thin  straw  mattress  and  two  gray  army  blankets,  as  well  as 
a table  and  a chair.  The  chair  was  removed  at  night,  and  Andrus 
had  ordered  that  the  table  be  so  rickety  that  it  would  collapse 
under  any  strain.  The  commandant  didn’t  want  any  Nazi  suicides 
under  his  watch.  For  the  same  reason,  Andrus  ordered  ties,  shoe- 
laces, belts,  and  nail  files  to  be  taken  from  the  prisoners. 

Yet,  despite  the  colonel’s  careful  efforts,  two  men  managed  to 
commit  suicide  before  the  trials  began:  Leonardo  Conti,  Hitler’s 
health  minister,  who  took  part  in  the  Nazi’s  eugenics  euthanasia 
program  called  Aktion  T4,  and  Robert  Ley,  head  of  the  German 
Labor  Front.  Both  found  ways  to  strangle  themselves  with  their 
towels,  during  October  1945. 

Until  the  suicides,  there  had  been  one  guard  for  every  four 
cells,  which  meant  a check  on  each  cell  every  30  seconds.  After 
Ley’s  death,  Andrus  required  a guard  for  every  prisoner,  mean- 
ing constant  observation  of  each  for  the  rest  of  his  time  at 
Nuremberg. 

Andrus  had  a German  POW  doctor  and  an  American  doc- 
tor check  the  prisoners'  health  in  the  midmorning  or  afternoon 
each  day.  The  prisoners  also  received  frequent  visits  from  the 
U.S.  Army  psychiatrist  Dr.  Douglas  Kelley  (and  later  Dr.  Leon 


Goldensohn)  or  the  U.S.  Army  psychologist  Dr.  Gustave  Gilbert. 
After  a shave,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  their  20-minute  walks 
in  a small  140-by- 100-foot  exercise  yard,  where  they  were  sup- 
posed to  remain  in  a single  file  (but  often  did  not).  A guard  wield- 
ing a billy  club  followed  eight  paces  behind  while  others  with 
machine  guns  stood  sentinel  on  the  walls  and  in  the  towers  to 
protect  the  facility  from  any  external  threat. 

Much  of  the  prisoners’  time  early  on  was  taken  up  by  U.S. 
Army  interrogations,  visits  with  their  attorneys  in  Room  57, 
where  they  prepared  legal  defenses,  or  in  discussions  with  the 
chaplains. 

The  Americans  had  drawn  up  a list  of  100  candidates  for  a 
major  trial,  but  the  British  wanted  around  a dozen  defendants. 
At  one  point,  the  British  even  suggested  that  in  the  absence  of 
Hitler — who  had  killed  himself  in  April — Hermann  Goring,  who 
had  served  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Luftwaffe,  director  of 
Hitler’s  four  year  economic  plan  in  advance  of  war,  and  Reichstag 
president,  should  stand  trial  as  Nazism’s  lone  representative. 

A compromise  between  the  two  allies  put  the  final  number  of 
major  war  criminals  to  be  tried  at  22,  which  was  reduced  after 
Robert  Ley  committed  suicide  (Conti  died  before  the  list  was 
made).  Some  of  the  defendants  would  represent  entire  factions 
of  the  Nazi  machinery,  making  for  a dubious  legal  proposition. 
Hans  Fritzsche,  for  instance,  would  represent  the  Third  Reich's 
propaganda  ministry  in  the  absence  of  its  chief,  Joseph  Goebbels, 
who  had  killed  his  wife,  his  six  children,  and  himself  in  Hitler’s 
Berlin  bunker  the  day  after  the  Fiihrer’s  suicide.  Walter  Funk 
would  represent  Hitler’s  economic  apparatus.  Wilhelm  Keitel 
would  represent  the  German  army,  the  Wehrmacht. 

The  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  each  seat  one  judge  and  one  alternate  on  the  tribunal.  Each 
country  would  also  staff  a prosecution  team  to  argue  the  cases 
against  the  defendants  and  Nazi  organizations. 

THOSE  ORGANIZING  THE  TRIBUNAL  KNEW  THAT  IF  THEY  WERE 
going  to  try  some  of  the  world’s  most  notorious  men  for  war 
crimes,  they  had  to  follow  the  Geneva  Convention.  Article  16  of 
the  convention’s  regulations  regards  the  “Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War”  and  states  that  prisoners  of  war  are  permitted  “complete 
freedom  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties,  including 
attendance  at  the  services  of  their  faith.”  Religion  was  something 
the  Allies  had  to  contend  with — supplying  the  architects  of  the 
Holocaust  with  spiritual  comfort  while  documenting  to  the  world 
the  murder  of  six  million  Jews. 

In  the  prison,  a small  chapel  was  created  for  Hitler’s  top  lieu- 
tenants by  knocking  down  a wall  between  two  cells.  There,  a pair 
of  candlesticks  and  some  hymnbooks  rested  on  an  improvised 
altar  covered  by  a white  cloth.  Above  the  altar,  a small  crucifix 
hung  on  the  wall.  A couple  of  wooden  benches  served  as  pews, 
and  a U.S.  Army  chaplain’s  kit  organ  sat  in  the  corner  (it  would  be 
played  during  services  by  a former  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  SS). 

Before  the  Nuremberg  trial,  there  is  no  record  of  an  American 
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Wing  Four  of  the  prison  adjoining  the  Palace  of  Justice,  where  the  major  Nazi  defendants  were  under  constant  observation. 


military  chaplain  being  assigned  to  provide  religious  support  to 
the  enemy.  Throughout  history,  captured  clerics  typically  minis- 
tered to  their  own  flocks  in  the  prisoner  of  war  camps  where  they 
too  were  prisoners.  But  the  strict  security  at  Nuremberg  made 
it  impossible  to  assign  German  army  chaplains  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  needs  of  Hitler’s  inner  circle.  So  the  U.S.  Army  gave  the 
men  two  of  its  own.  This  would  be  something  new  for  the  Army 
chaplaincy.  An  experiment. 


The  trial  had  not  yet  begun  when  Chaplain  Henry  Gerecke, 
a captain  in  the  U.S.  Army,  arrived  in  Nuremberg  on  November 
15,  1945,  to  join  the  6850th  Internal  Security  Detachment — 
Andrus’s  Nuremberg  prison  unit.  Gerecke  (rhymes  with 
“Cherokee”)  was  a stocky  man  with  glasses,  receding  gray  hair, 
and  a doughy  face.  He  was  50  years  old,  a Lutheran  preacher 
from  St.  Louis.  He’d  learned  German  from  his  mother,  a native 
of  Hanover,  and  he  had  also  studied  the  language  in  a college 
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ministerial  program  for  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  had  experience 
in  prison  ministry,  at  the  city  jail,  the  Missouri  State  Penitentiary, 
and  a prison  in  St.  Louis. 

Gerecke  was  nervous  when  he  arrived  at  Andrus’s  office  at 
the  Palace  of  Justice.  Through  the  door,  he  could  hear  the  colonel 
chewing  out  one  of  his  underlings.  A corporal  walked  out,  head 
hung  low,  before  Andrus  saw  Gerecke.  "It's  about  time  you  got 
here,”  Andrus  said  to  Gerecke.  “I  sure  need  a chaplain." 

You  sure  do,  Gerecke  thought. 

At  the  Nuremberg  prison,  Andrus  had  already  recruited  two 
other  chaplains — Fr.  Sixtus  O’Connor,  a Catholic  priest  from 
New  York,  and  a 28-year-old  Lutheran  chaplain  named  Carl 
Eggers.  The  two  men  ministered  to  the  Nazis  for  several  weeks, 
but  the  senior  Nazis  were  mostly  middle-aged,  and  they  refused 
to  be  counseled  by  a junior  officer  of  Eggers’s  age. 

“You’re  going  to  find  another  chaplain  downstairs,”  Andrus 
told  Gerecke  as  the  commandant  led  him  out  of  his  office  after 
that  first  meeting.  “He'll  be  your  assistant.” 

In  the  small  chaplain’s  office,  Eggers  and  O’Connor  filled 
in  Gerecke  on  the  particulars  of  each  of  the  21  major  prison- 
ers. Eventually,  13  of  them  would  attend  the  Lutheran  services. 
Four  others  would  attend  O’Connor’s  Catholic  Masses,  and 
four  refused  all  spiritual  counsel.  Gerecke  and  O’Connor  would 
develop  a grim  joke  about  the  prisoners’  religious  backgrounds. 
“At  least  we  Catholics  are  responsible  for  only  six  of  these  crimi- 
nals,” O’Connor  would  say.  “You  Lutherans  have  15  chalked  up 
against  you.” 

After  their  introductions,  Eggers  led  Gerecke  to  the  cells  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  prison.  They  stopped  first  at  the  cell  of 
Rudolf  Hess,  Hitler’s  deputy  who  had  flown  a secret  solo  mis- 
sion to  Scotland  during  the  war  in  an  effort  to  broker  a peace 
agreement  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  of 
the  attorneys  and  judges  at  Nuremberg  were  sure  that  Hess  was 
mentally  unstable,  but  the  tribunal  had  decided  to  go  through 
with  his  trial. 

Gerecke  was  nervous  as  they  approached  Hess’s  cell  door. 
“How  could  I say  the  right  thing,  and  say  it  in  German?”  he 
thought.  When  they  entered,  Hess,  who  was  six-foot-three,  stood 
up  from  his  bunk,  towering  over  Gerecke. 

“This  is  Chaplain  Gerecke,  who  will  be  on  duty  here  from  now 
on,”  Eggers  told  Hess.  “He  will  conduct  services  and  be  available 
for  counsel  if  you  wish  to  have  him.” 

Gerecke  offered  the  Nazi  his  hand,  and  Hess  took  it. 

Later,  when  he  told  his  story  in  the  pages  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  he  would  be  severely  criticized  for  shaking  hands 
with  the  defendants.  It  wasn’t  an  easy  gesture  for  the  chaplain  to 
make.  Yet  he  wrote  later  that  he  had  offered  his  hand  “in  order 
that  the  Gospel  be  not  hindered  by  any  wrong  approach  I may 
make.  ...  I knew  I could  never  win  any  of  them  to  my  way  of 
thinking  unless  they  liked  me  first.” 

“Furthermore,”  he  continued,  "I  was  there  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  all-loving  Father.  I recalled  too  that  God  loves  sinners 


like  me.  These  men  must  be  told  about  the  Saviour  bleeding,  suf- 
fering and  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them.”  He  tried  to  leave  Hess 
with  a copy  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  a folder  of  other  Christian 
materials,  but  Hess  refused  to  take  them,  saying  it  would  appear 
as  if  he  was  accepting  the  material  only  because  he  was  facing 
trial,  and  he  did  not  want  to  look  weak. 

After  backing  out  of  the  cell,  Gerecke  paced  up  and  down  the 
corridor,  waiting  for  Eggers  to  return.  The  guards  stared.  Finally, 
it  dawned  on  him  that  Eggers  wasn’t  coming  back  and  that  he 
could  either  retreat  or  forge  ahead. 

As  he  approached  the  next  cell  he  realized  it  belonged  to 
Hermann  Goring,  the  Nazi  he  most  dreaded  to  meet. 

“You  want  in  now,  Chappie?”  Goring’s  guard  asked. 

“Yes,  but  don’t  push!”  Gerecke  said.  He  watched  Goring 
through  the  large  peephole  for  a minute  before  going  in.  Hitler’s 
number  two  was  reading  a book  and  smoking  his  meerschaum 
pipe.  Gerecke  entered  the  cell,  and  Goring  shot  up,  clicking  his 
heels  to  attention.  When  Gerecke  greeted  Goring  in  German, 
Goring  bowed.  They  shook  hands. 

“I  heard  you  were  coming,  and  I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  Goring 
said.  He  offered  Gerecke  his  only  chair.  “Will  you  come  in  and 
spend  some  time  with  me?” 

As  the  minister  sat  in  Goring’s  cell,  the  former  reichsmarshal 
unloaded  a considerable  amount  of  charm  on  him.  He  spoke 
quickly  and  politely,  asking  about  Gerecke’s  family  and  promis- 
ing to  come  to  chapel  services. 

Gerecke  was  a natural  listener,  but  he  also  knew  Goring 
was  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  impress  him.  From  that 
moment,  Goring  only  called  Gerecke  “Pastor,”  never  “Chaplain.” 

“What  did  Mr.  Hess  say  about  coming  to  chapel?”  Goring 
asked. 

Gerecke  told  him  that  Hess  has  declined  his  invitation. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  Goring  said.  "I’ll  tell  you,  Pastor,  I'm  going 
to  do  this  for  you.  I’m  going  to  try  to  persuade  Mr.  Hess  to  come 
to  chapel.”  Later  in  the  day,  during  one  of  the  prisoners’  exercise 
walks,  Gerecke  listened  from  a window  above  the  courtyard  as 
Goring  did  as  he  had  promised. 

“Listen,  Herr  Hess.  Since  the  Fiihrer  is  dead,  it  might  do  us 
both  good  if  we  were  both  seen  in  chapel  services,”  Goring  said. 

“I  have  no  intention  of  going  to  chapel!"  Hess  replied. 

The  next  time  Goring  saw  Gerecke,  he  apologized  for  his 
failure  to  persuade  Hess  to  come  to  chapel.  Goring,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  missed  a service.  ■ 

Tim  Townsend  '91  is  a senior  writer  and  editor  with  the  Pew  Research 
Center's  Religion  and  Public  Life  Project.  Formerly  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  religion  reporter,  he  was  named  religion  reporter  of  the  year 
by  the  Religion  Newswriters  Association  in  2005,  2011,  and  2013.  This 
essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  his  book  Mission  at  Nuremberg:  An 
American  Army  Chaplain  and  the  Trial  of  the  Nazis  (copyright  © 2014  by 
Tim  Townsend)  by  permission  of  HarperCollins  Publishers.  The  book 
may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via 
bc.edu/bcm. 
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The  Milky  Way  over  the  desert  in  northwest  Egypt. 


TRUTHS  TO  TELL 

By  Jeffrey  L.  Cooley 

The  skies  have  been  there 


m 

HE  COUNTRYSIDE  OF  MODERN  IRAQ,  SYRIA,  LEBANON, 
_l_  Jordan,  Israel,  and  Palestine  is  in  many  ways  very  similar  to 
the  way  it  appeared  in  antiquity,  but  it  has  also  changed  dramati- 
cally. Some  of  the  changes  to  the  landscape  have  been  slow  and  not 
initiated  by  humans;  the  land  on  which  the  modern  state  of  Kuwait 
sits,  for  example,  is  the  result  of  thousands  of  years  of  alluvial 
deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  But  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  dramatic  changes  to  the  landscape  have  been 
made  by  the  land’s  human  occupants.  The  accumulated  effects  of 
agriculture,  deforestation,  extinction,  urbanization,  and  industri- 
alization have  so  altered  the  environment  of  the  Middle  East  that 
it  is  in  essence  a different  natural  world  than  that  occupied  by  its 
ancient  inhabitants.  In  contrast  (apart  from  the  effects  of  light  pol- 
lution, which  can  significantly  obscure  its  features,  especially  in 
urban  areas),  the  sky  at  which  we  glance  or  gaze  appears  essentially 
the  same  as  it  did  in  antiquity. 

Yet  in  terms  of  our  perception,  even  this  sky  has  been  altered; 
and  transformations  in  celestial  perspective  can  affect  people  and 
cultures  just  as  dramatically  as  the  physical  changes  that  have 
occurred  mundanely.  The  sky  is  no  longer  a divine  realm.  Instead, 
the  heavens  in  their  most  proximate  part  have  become  our  realm: 
The  International  Space  Station  orbits  the  earth  and  has  been  con- 


tinuously manned  for  more  than  a decade  now.  Its  human  inhab- 
itants share  Earth’s  orbit  with  hundreds  of  unmanned  satellites 
that  allow  us  to  predict  the  weather  as  well  as  communicate  with 
and  spy  on  one  another.  We  have  also  left  thousands  of  pieces  of 
garbage  circling  our  world  over  the  last  half  century.  This  refuse, 
stratified  in  various  orbits,  is  a remnant  of  our  material  culture. 
The  pieces  that  do  not  succumb  to  the  decay  of  their  orbits  may 
someday  provide  the  opportunity  for  a sort  of  astroarcheology, 
documenting  the  enterprise  of  modern  civilization’s  exploration, 
exploitation,  and  settlement  of  the  heavens.  In  short,  as  we  have 
de-deified  the  sky,  it  has  become  like  any  other  place  that  humans 
have  occupied.  Similarly,  the  starry  heavens’  slender  variations  no 
longer  reveal  the  gods’  will  to  us,  but  they  can  reveal — with  the 
right  array  of  critical  tools,  both  mental  and  instrumental — the 
secrets  of  the  origins  and  fate  of  the  cosmos.  ■ 

Jeffrey  L.  Cooley  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Hebrew  Bible  at  Boston 
College.  This  essay  is  drawn  from  his  book  Poetic  Astronomy  in  the  Ancient 
Near  East:  The  Reflexes  of  Celestial  Science  in  Ancient  Mesopotamian, 
Ugaritic,  and  Israelite  Narrative  (copyright  © 2013  by  Eisenbrauns,  Inc.), 
by  permission  of  Eisenbrauns.  The  book  may  be  purchased  at  a discount 
from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 
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DOUBLE  VISION 

By  Dave  Denison 


CSO Art  researchers  Brasel  and  Cips  track  what  catches  the  eye 


The  proof  was  in  the  chocolate.  When  two  Carroll  School  of 
Management  professors,  S.  Adam  Brasel  and  James  Gips, 
set  out  to  investigate  the  effects  of  fast-forwarding  on  television 
advertising,  they  created  mock  ads  for  two  brands  of  chocolate 
bars  and  embedded  them  in  an  episode  of  the  nature  show  Blue 
Planet,  which  they  then  showed  to  subjects.  In  one  commercial, 
the  brand  logo  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  screen.  In  the  other, 
it  was  on  the  periphery. 

Participants  in  the  study  had  no  recollection  of  seeing  either  of 
the  ads,  which  were  fast-forwarded  at  20  times  the  normal  speed. 
Yet,  when  viewers  were  offered  a 
candy  bar  as  they  left  the  professors’ 
lab,  they  chose  the  brand  that  had 
been  featured  in  the  center  of  the 
screen,  by  a two-to-one  margin. 

Because  they  were  using  eye- 
tracking technology,  Brasel  and  Gips 
had  a good  idea  why.  In  their  first 
research  project  together,  published 
as  "Points  of  View:  Where  Do  We 
Look  When  We  Watch  TV?”  (posted 
online  by  the  journal  Perception  in 
September  2008),  they  had  shown 
that  TV  watchers  tend  to  fix  their 
gaze  on  the  middle  of  the  screen.  It 
was  apparent  from  this  new  study 
that  images  placed  there  can  register 
in  the  brain  even  when  seen  for  just  a 
fraction  of  a second. 

The  results  of  that  experiment, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Marketing 
in  November  2008  and  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Economist, 
and  Wired  magazine,  marked  an  early 
phase  in  what  has  become  a rich  col- 
laboration between  Brasel,  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  marketing,  and  Gips, 

holder  of  the  Egan  chair  in  the  information  systems  department. 

Both  men  are  self-described  “tech-heads.”  Gips  defines  his  spe- 
cialty as  “human-computer  interaction.”  He  recalls  walking  into  the 
computer  lab  at  MIT  as  a first-year  student  in  1963.  "I  was  hooked 
after  a month.  I loved  it.”  Brasel  worked  with  eye-tracking  technol- 
ogy at  Stanford  University  while  completing  his  Ph.D.  in  2004  in 
marketing  (with  a concentration  in  consumer  behavior).  Shortly  after 
Brasel  came  to  Boston  College  in  July  2004,  Gips  got  in  touch  with 
him.  Gips  also  had  a strong  interest  in  eye-tracking;  in  the  1990s,  he 
developed  EagleEyes  and  Camera  Mouse,  products  that  allow  dis- 
abled children  and  adults  to  control  a computer  with  eye  movements. 


Brasel,  38  and  built  like  a middle  linebacker,  is  a media  studies 
enthusiast  who  says  he’s  always  had  “crazy  amounts  of  music  and 
movies  and  books”  in  his  life.  Gips,  68,  is  literally  the  graybeard  of 
the  duo.  His  conversations  bend  toward  ways  technology  can  assist 
people,  such  as  in  revealing  the  “active  internal  life”  of  disabled 
individuals  whom  “others  don’t  perceive  as  being  conscious.” 

In  2005,  the  two  created  the  Marketing  Interfaces  Lab  on  the 
first  floor  of  Fulton  Hall.  A robotics  lab  in  the  1980s  and  later 
Gips’s  EagleEyes  lab,  the  windowless  room  holds  computers, 
video  editing  machines,  and  an  infrared  eye-tracker,  which  is 

narrow,  rectangular,  and  black  with 
a dark  red  window  and  sits  unobtru- 
sively on  a table  beneath  a monitor. 
According  to  Gips,  Brasel  “does 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  work,”  orga- 
nizing and  conducting  the  experi- 
ments and  writing  the  papers.  Gips 
describes  his  main  role  as  being  “the 
question  asker.”  Brasel  says  it’s  the 
thinking  they  do  together — often 
in  the  lab,  sometimes  over  din- 
ners— that  he  values  most.  “We  col- 
laboratively  figure  out  what  these 
papers  are  going  to  be  about,”  he 
says.  “What  are  the  series  of  ques- 
tions we  need  this  paper  to  answer, 
and  how  do  we  go  about  answering 
them?  It’s  really  hard  to  do  that 
stuff  alone.” 

Among  the  questions  the  two 
have  recently  researched:  how  often 
consumers’  attention  shifts  when 
they  are  multitasking,  as  when 
using  a laptop  while  watching  TV; 
how  the  use  of  touchscreens  affects 
online  shoppers  (they  buy  more); 
and  the  extent  to  which  same-lan- 
guage subtitles  make  TV  advertisements  more  effective. 

“The  way  that  consumers  are  using  media  in  their  everyday  lives 
is  undergoing  a sea  change,”  Brasel  says.  And  humans  have  not 
sufficiently  adapted  to  realize  in  real  time  what  exactly  is  going  on 
when  they  immerse  themselves  in  relatively  new  media  technolo- 
gies. As  Gips  puts  it,  “Our  brains  just  aren’t  built  that  way.”  The 
work  of  the  Marketing  Interfaces  Lab  allows  painstaking  observa- 
tion of  how  people  absorb  and  make  use  of  electronic  media.  “We 
see  what  they’re  actually  doing,  and  compare  that  to  what  they 
think  they’re  doing,”  Brasel  says.  “And  sometimes  those  discon- 
nects are  really  interesting.”  ■ 
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Sabia  (right)  in  the  recording  studio.  "History  of  Jazz  Piano"  was  released  April  22  on  YouTube. 


The  producer 

By  Zachary  Jason 

Digital  remix  artist  Joe  Sabia  '06 


Joe  Sabia  doesn't  have  an  office  or  a 
studio.  He  doesn’t  even  have  a desk  in 
his  SoHo  apartment.  He  has  a laptop, 
and  every  morning  he  opens  it  to  a list 
of  ideas,  some  seven  years  old.  “No  idea 
deserves  to  die,”  he  says.  Sabia  creates 
videos — for  clients  such  as  Conde  Nast, 
Google,  the  2012  Obama  campaign,  and 
BBC  America,  and  for  fun.  His  produc- 
tions have  been  seen  on  YouTube  more 
than  58  million  times. 

Ebullient  and  habitually  attired  in  a 
white  T-shirt  and  skinny  jeans,  Sabia  calls 
himself  a digital  remix  artist.  In  2007,  he 
crammed  77  hours  of  HBO’s  series  The 
Sopranos  into  a seven-minute  short  cover- 
ing every  plotline.  Last  year  he  recapped 
the  1950s — politics,  culture,  inventions — 
in  a campy  three-minute  music  video  for 
Vanity  Fair’s  centennial.  His  style,  Sabia 
says,  expresses  a “mix  of  A.D.D.,  insecu- 
rity that  I’m  boring  people,  and  my  urge 
to  overwhelm.” 

In  2004,  at  the  start  of  his  junior  year, 
the  economics  and  political  science  major 
made  the  first  full-length  episode  of  The 
BC,  a spoof  of  the  Fox  melodrama  The 
OC.  What  had  begun  as  a two-minute  clip 
became  a “six-hour-a-day  obsession,”  says 
Sabia.  With  cameos  by  Doug  Flutie  ’85, 
newsman  Tim  Russert,  and  well-known 


Jesuits,  the  online  series  drew  more  than 
500,000  viewers  and  national  press. 
YouTube  launched  the  same  year.  "I  was 
set  on  law  school,”  he  says,  “but  I’d  built  a 
skillset  that  the  world  made  into  a career.” 

After  two  years  on  HBO’s  interactive 
media  team  and  one  year  at  MySpace  in 
Los  Angeles,  Sabia  switched  to  freelanc- 
ing full-time  in  2009.  He  films  about  once 
every  two  weeks,  and  spends  most  of  his 
time  on  his  bed  or  couch  or  in  cafes  edit- 
ing, writing,  and  “concepting.” 

In  2011,  Sabia  convinced  a composer 
and  an  audio  engineer  he  had  just  met  to 
help  him  bring  off  a years-old  idea  from 
his  list,  a music  video  called  “The  History 
of  Lyrics  that  Aren’t  Lyrics”  (from  “Do 
Wah  Diddy”  to  “Mmm  Bop”).  YouTube 
then  funded  the  trio  to  launch  a series 
of  comedic  medleys.  Filmed  mostly  in  a 
wood-paneled  recording  studio  in  Times 
Square,  and  featuring  recent  conservatory 
graduates  performing  bits  from  as  many 
as  40  songs  in  a single  take,  titles  include 
“The  History  of  Misheard  Lyrics,”  “Epic 
Key  Changes,”  and  “Wooing  Women 
in  Public.”  CDZA,  short  for  Collective 
Cadenza,  has  so-far  produced  36  videos. 
“To  survive  online  today,”  Sabia  says, 

“you  have  to  do  things  that  have  never 
been  done.” 
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